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"38 Half a’ Century in School Books. Established in 1838. ’"Ss8S 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. In five numbers. Printed on beautiful paper, Elegantly illustrated. 
Admirably graded. Better than any others you have seen and as cheap as the cheapest. 
BARNES’ GEOGRAPHIES. A two-book series. Accurately illustrated from photographs, Clear,distinct. Beautifully 
colored maps. Copious foot-notes. Bound in cloth. Popular everywhere. 


BARNES’ HISTORIES. The Brief History of the United States has a Larger sale than any other similar book. Has 
been the standard for years. The Primary History of the United States is a sumptuous little book made up on the same careful 
and accurate plan, Our general History and Lancaster’s English History give the greatest satisfaction. 


BARNES’ LANGUAGE SERIES, Maxwell's Primary Lessons, Barnes’ Language Lessons, and Sill’s Practical Lessons 
in English form a complete series of grammatical study, giving” rational methods of learning English. 


BARNES’ COPY-BOOKS. Primary Series four, Grammar Series six books. Elegant, business-like, practical. Familiar 
words, early use of sentences. The Writing Charts are most valuable as teachers’ aids. The ** Souy enir” presents beautiful 
examples of work from thirty-nine proficient penman. Specimen book containing complete set of copies sent on application. 


WARD’S GRADED LESSONS IN LETTER WRITING AND BUSINESS FORMS. “These books mark an era in 
language books. We heartily commend them to all who desire to encourage the honest, practical doing in the school-room of 
what children will be called upon to do in after-life. These books will hasten the time when the common-school graduate will 
be able to write correctly and rapidly any kind of common or business letter.’’"—WV.. Y. School Journad. 


BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING BOOKS. Give courses in free-hand, mechanical, perspective drawing, and in 
sii mic projection. 


’ BARNES’ FICKLIN’S ARITHMETICS. Two Books. Elementary and complete, full of brief solutions, concise rules, 
and practical examples. 


STEELE’S SCIENCE SERIES. Are the most popular science books in the market. The Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Zoology have just been revised (1888). 


Specimen pages and descriptive circulars of our books will be sent on application. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 111-113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. | THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 


The Constitution of the United States and the Declaration Is full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork, Knit- 
cf Independence, in English, French, and German, in paral- | ting, Crotchet Work, Embroidery, Art Needle Work, and 
lel columns, with historical and political notes. Sold by all | other household topics of practical character. Every lady 
booksellers, or by the publishers, Larntaw Bros. & Co., 137 should subscribe for it. Price 50 centsa year. Address 
West 41st Street, New York. Price, 50 cents, post-paid. | The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


By MRS. MARY F. BUTTS. 
“COCKLE SHELLS AND SILVER BELLS.” 


A BOOK OF. POEMS. Finely Illustrated, Neatly Bound, 60 cents. 


HTHE. PRINCESS. THE.PIG, AND ETSET TERY.” 
A FUNNY STORY. Finely Illustrated, Neatly Bound, 40 cents. 
No juvenile books of the present time have received more flattering testimonials than these. 


The NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: 


‘* Mrs. Butts is one of the few living writers who can enter into the feelings of children so far as to amuse them with new 
rhymes, while at the same time she wreathes the faces of adults with smiles. * * * Many of these dainty verses ought to 
- take their place in standard collections for the nursery.’ 


THE ADVANCE (Chicago) says : 


‘Very swec. and simple and cute they are, entering into childish joys and sorrows in a way that will go straight to the 


hearts of the little ones. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: 


** Mrs. M. F. ‘Butts i is exceedingly felicitous in the spirit and daintiness of her poems for children. “ CocKLE SHELLS AND 
SILVER ee i vis as pretty a collaction of such verse as one often sees — fanciful, delicate and tuneful to a degree.”’ 


THE BOSTON COURIER says: 


7 The book is a very charming collection of verses for children and whoever is in the habit of reading rhymes to the little 
folks should make a point of having a copy.’ 


THE PHRENOLOG/CAL JOURNAL says: 


‘“Let our babies learn to repeat such pretty verses as these rather than the wither rhein so common in the nursery, and 
our word for it there will be better moral growth as one result.” Oe era Ra 
Cockle Shells and Silver Belis,’’ 60c. ‘* The Printers, then! Pig, and _Btsettery,”? 40c. 
ge FOR iy eae Ps oa BOOKSELLERS, OR Sorat POSTPAID BY © 
23 : CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Publisher, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the’ directions of Prof. E. N, Horsrorp. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR | 
DYSPEPSIA NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, HEADACHE, TIRED BRAIN, 
AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 


This is not a compounded ‘‘ patent medicine,” but a preparation of the phosphates and phosphoric 
acid in the form required by the system. 


It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial tonic for the brain and nerves. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with such stimulants as it is 
necessary to take. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION :— Be sure the word “‘ Horsford’s ’’ is printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 


C ATALOGUE PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, and all other printed matter can be 


obtained from the publisher of ‘‘ QUERIES” at reasonable prices. 
First-class work only. Prompt delivery. Distance lends enchantment to the order. This office is 


now filling contracts for Texas, Minnesota, Vermont and Florida. Correspondence invited. 


CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Publisher, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KING ALFRED: 
FOUNDER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NICHOLAS QUACKENBOS, A. M. 


The great King Alfred was the earliest of 
English royal authors. Born in Berkshire 
in 849, he succeeded to the crown when 
only twenty-three years of age, at a time 
when nearly all England lay prostrate at the 
feet of the ravaging Danes. His enemies 
subdued, he threw away his sword and took 
up his pen; and after having given peace 
and good laws to his subjects, he determined 
to teach them. With this intention he trans- 
lated ‘‘Orosius,” making thus a great part of 
the history and geography of the world, as it 
was then known, familiar to those of his 
countrymen who desired knowledge. He 
also translated ‘‘ Boéthius, on the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy,”’ into which he mingled 
many of his own thoughts. The story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice from this work will 
give an idea of King Alfred’s style. The 
language is of the simplest, fitted to be 
understood by a people more ignorant than 
children of the present day. The great 
teacher was obliged to explain his author in 
terms suited to their narrow intelligence. 
The. Latin original is elegant, but the 
Anglo-Saxon translation reads like a 
baby-story: 

‘‘TIt happened formerly that there was a 
harper in the country called Thrace, which 
was in Greece. The harper was incon- 
ceivably good. His name was Orpheus. 
He had a very excellent wife called Eury- 
dice. Then began men to say concerning 
the harper that he could harp so that the 
wood moved and the stones stirred at the 
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' sound, and wild beasts would run thereto 


and stand as if they were tame; so still, 
that though men or hounds pursued them 
they shunned themnot. Then said they that 
the harper’s wife should die and her soul 
should be led to hell. Then should the 
harper become so sorrowful that he could not 
remain among the men, but frequented the 
wood and sat on the mountains both day 
and night, weepng and harping, so that the 
woods shook and the rivers stood still, and 
no hart shunned any lion, nor hare any 
hound; nor did cattle know any hatred’ or 
any fear of others for the pleasure of the 
sound. Then it seemed to the harper that 
nothing in this world pleased him. Then 
thought he that he would seek the gods of 
hell and endeavor to allure them with his 
harp, and pray that they would give him 
back his wife. When he came thither, 
then should there come towards him the 
dog of hell, whose name was Cerberus—he 
should have three heads—and began to wag 
his tail and play with him for his harping. 

‘‘'Then was there also a very horrible 
gate-keeper whose name should be Charon. 
He had also three heads and he was very 
old. Then began the harper to beseech 
him that he would protect him while he was 
there and bring him thence again safe. 
Then did he promise that to him because © 
he was desirous of the unaccustomed 
sound. Then he went further until he met 
the goddesses whom the common people 
call Parce, of whom they say that they 
know no respect for any man, but punish 
every man according to his deeds; and of 
whom they say that they control every man’s. 
fortune. 
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‘¢ Then began he to implore their mercy. 
Then began they to weep with him. Then 
went he further, and all the inhabitants of 
hell ran towards him and led him to their 
king; and all began to speak to him and to 
pray that which he prayed. And the rest- 
less wheel which Ixion the king of the 
Lapithe was bound to for his guilt, that 
stood still for his harping. And Tantalus 
the king, who in this world was immoder- 
ately greedy, and whom that same vice of 
greediness followed there, he became quiet, 
and the vulture should cease, so that he tore 
not the liver of Tyrtzus the king, which 
before therewith tormented him. 

‘‘And all the punishments of the inhabit- 
ants of hell were suspended whilst he 
harped before the king. 
long had harped, then spoke the king of 
the inhabitants of hell, and said: ‘Let us 
give the man his wife, for he has earned 
her by his harping.’ He then commanded 
him .that he should well observe that he 
never looked backwards after he had de- 
parted thence; and said if he looked back- 
wards he should lose the woman. But men 
can with great difficulty, if at all, restrain 
love! Wellaway! What? Orpheus then led 
his wife with him till he came to the 
boundary of light and darkness. Then 
went his wife after him. When he came 
forth into the light then he looked behind 
his back toward the woman. Then was 
she immediately lost to him. 

‘“This fable teaches every man who 
desires to fly the darkness of hell and to 
come to the light of the true good that he 
look not about him to his old vices, so that 
he practice them again as fully as he did 
before. For whosoever with full will turns 
his mind to the vices which he had before 
forsaken and practices them and they then 
fully please him, and he never thinks of 
forsaking them, then loses he all his former 
good unless he again amend it.”’ 

‘¢Tt is thus one speaks,” says Mr. Taine, 
‘‘when an indistinct idea has to be im- 
pressed upon the mind.  Boéthius, the 
Latin writer, had for his audience senators, 
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men of culture, who understood as well as 
we do the slightest mythological allusion. 
Alfred is obliged to take them up and 
develop them like a father or a master.” 

But even the teacher has made some 
mistakes; he confuses the Fates with the 
Furies and gives Charon three heads like 
Cerberus. 

Here is another of King Alfred's trans- 
lations, also from Boéthius, but amplified 
by the translator’s own thoughts—it is an 
exquisite portrait of the wife—no modern 
poet can imagine a purer or more refined. 

‘*Thy wife now lives for thee—for thee 
alone. She has enough of all kinds of 
wealth for this present life, but she scorns 
them all for thy sake alone. She has 
forsaken them all because she had not thee 
with them. Thy absence makes her think 
that all she possesses is naught. Thus for 
love of thee she is wasted away, and lies 
near death for tears and grief.”’ 


LITERARY PERSONALITIES. 


The extent of the claim of ordinary 
human beings upon extraordinary human 
beings has been so long and so unsatisfac- 
torily in dispute that the conclusion that it 
never will be fairly determined is not wholly 
unreasonable. The fact that it includes one 
individual, body, soul, and _ shoe-strings, 
and quite falters before the lightest posses- 
sion of another, seems to show that it is 
arbitrated by the extraordinary themselves; 
and if the opinions of~this very various 
class must form the basis for its adjustment 
it is clearly seen to be unadjustable. So 
long as the earthly tabernacle in which 
genius is set, with its likes and dislikes, its 
prejudices and its habits of life, is permitted 
a controlling interest in the invaluable stock 
it represents, so long will the general pub- | 
lic be perplexed to know its privileges in 
the matter. And that, unless Socialism, 
carried to its legitimate end, some day pro- 
pounds it as criminal to inherit brains as 


-other property, and demands for everybody 


a share in the immediate proceeds of the 
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divine afflatus, is likely to be always. It is, 
of course, only to the living author that the 
choice as to whether he will hob-nob with 
hoi pollio in his private relations, or not, is 
given. He may leave his dictum in the 
.matter, with his other effects, to his relatives 
and friends, when it is sometimes regarded, 
and sometimes, as in Carlyle’s case, disre- 
garded. Even when the trust is most sacredly 
held, as the years roll on that separate 
the mortal from the immortal part of him, 
the responsibility grows less binding, and 
the home truths leak out. It is not long 
since we read poor Keats’ love letters. 

The ethics of his relations towards the 
subject and toward the public anxious to be 
enlightened are the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which the biographer must sail. 
He is fortunate indeed if he does not fall a 
prey to both —if he is not accused of pan- 
dering to morbid curiosity on the one hand, 
and of withholding important facts for un- 
worthy or unsubstantial reasons, on the 
other. To keep the mean between the 
action of a literary scavenger and that of a 
grasping monopolist of interesting and valu- 
able information can be no easy task, espe- 
cially when the mean has its own particular 
obloquy attached to it. The sins of the 
‘* bad Bart.” of ‘‘ Ruddigore”’ are doubtless 
venial compared with those of the bad 
biographer of modern times, but his posi- 
tion and all that it entails should be con- 
sidered in passing sentence upon him. He 
is pre-eminently the martyr of the literary 
class. 

Perhaps the most reasonable extenuation 
even for ‘‘ morbid curiosity’ concerning 
people familiar to us as authors is the part 
and lot they have in our being. They have 
it quite unconsciously, and are justified, on 
this ground, in resenting our dispositions to 
presume upon it. Yet they can not be said 
to have it unintentionally, and therefore 
should resign themselves philosophically to 
the consequences. Far finer and stronger 
than the common social tie is the bond by 
which the great mind that is inspiration 
and refreshment to us draws us to itself. 
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Our favorite author does not know the fruit 
of our vine or the shade of our fig-tree, 
perhaps; but he ismore closely and sacredly 
our friend than nine-tenths of the people — 
who do. He enters into our holy of holies; 
between the covers of his confessional we 
leave the thought that never finds expres- 
sion. He is the exponent, to us, of the 
world’s intellectual best. We tingle spiritu- 
ally with his thought as we should bodily 
with wine on the lees, thrice refined. He 
represents by all odds the most potent of 
the forces that enter into the life that is 
usually broadly distinguished from the 
physical. It is to employ the terms of a 
patent truism, to say that the rapport 
which most of us have with certain well- 
thumbed pages is the keenest and finest of 
earthly delights. It is legitimate and 
natural that we should desire to know of 
masters in art as they walked and talked 
among lesser men and women. The linea- 
ments of a friend are of such an uncommon 
facial type that we suffer when they are 
unnecessarily veiled. Vulgar and abnormal 
curiosity demands information a friend 
would rather not have, cavils where a 
friend would accept, criticises where a friend 
would ignore, and has its source not in 
admiration or sympathy, but in the character- 
istic that showmen operate upon — the desire 
that draws the crowd to see the dog-faced 
man. - 

‘‘All I want from a celebrity,’’ said the 
husband of one to me not long ago, ‘‘is his 
work. His personality does not affect me, 
and does not interest me, If I meet him, I 
meet him as one civilized human being 
meets another, not as a genius masquerad- 
ing in evening dress, and I find him agree- 
able or disagreeable on his merits in that 
capacity only.”’ 

This rather labored divorce of the author, 
artist, or musician from his brains struck 
me at the time as being a possible result of 
a doubtless uncomfortable experience of the 
literary and unliterary curiosity of this 
world, of long standing, as one of the for- 
tunes my acquaintance had found in matri- 
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mony; and I refused to believe it a general 
or a favorite view. We can not dissociate 
the product of a man’s genius from him as 
we do that of his potato patch. If the verse 
of Browning or the canvas of Tadema or the 
impersonation of Irving, or the score of 
Liszt were all we cared that they should 
give us—or sell us—then his generalship 
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would be all we should want from Gordon, 
and there would be no hero-worship in the 
world, and as hero-worship is about our 
noblest capacity, the source and reason of 
our loftiest endeavor, to salvation itself, this 
would be unfortunate. But the work of gen- 
ius, no more than that of intrepidity or any 
other semi-human, semi-divine quality in 
the world, can be wholly bought, sold, or 
possessed. Its value to humanity can not 
be approximated in the tables of civiliza- 
tion, much less rendered in the book-shops. 
It makes for the general uplifting of man- 
kind, and there is a cosmic suggestion in its 
leverage. Wecan hardly take too vivid a 


personal interest in the agency through which 
its work is done. 

It would be hard to maintain that this in- 
terest is unwarrantable when it is not based 
upon any very profound knowledge of 
greatness as exemplified in its works. 
Doubtless many people noted with attention 
Mr. Browning’s negotiations about his Ven- 
etian palace, who would not know dramatic 
monologue when they saw it; and the most 
bookish among us can hardly claim the inti- 
mate intellectual acquaintance with every 
man of letters that alone fully justifies a 
demand to know how he got on with his 
mother-in-law. Perhaps, after all, the dig- 
nity of literature and the general fitness of 
things demand as a minimum only an in- 
telligent apprehension of the intrinsic differ- 
ence between a genius and a dog-faced 
man. In any case it would seem that the 
greater evil of unlimited consumption of 
personal detail concerning an author, by a 
public only vaguely familiar with him in the 
capacity that made him great, rebounds 
chiefly upon the public itself. It propagates 
an entirely false idea of what constitutes 
literary culture, by elevating this love of 
gossip about celebrities — discriminating as 
it may be, it is love of gossip notwithstand- 
ing,—to the place of a refined taste. There 
is not the least doubt that in this day and 
in this country of somewhat superficial 
acquirement — save the mark! — thousands 
of people know literary life that have the slight- 
est possible knowledge of literature. It will 
be interesting to know, after a proper inter- 
val, how the sale of Beecher’s biographies 
compares with that of the great preacher’s 
sermons. Naturally the masses are better 
with this savor of the thing than totally 
without it; the harm is that they insist upon 
confounding the savor with the thing itself 
—the shell with the kernel. The interior 
of the house in Cheyne Row, as revealed by 


_Mr. Froude, passes current for an immense 


amount of Carlylean philosophy. We sub- 
stitute for a knowledge of Mr. Spencer a 
careful mastery of the details of his contro- 
versy with Mr. Harrison’ and the Appletons, 
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know Rosetti by the pathetic story of his 
manuscripts in his wife’s coffin, construct 
Thoreau out of his forest hut, and are 
happily conscious that we have taken all 
literature to be our province. 

Upon genius, perhaps, grand, self-cen- 
tered, inexplicable as the Sphinx, the wave 
of popular deification beats and retreats 
harmlessly, as on a rock; but upon 
talent whose family resemblance to 
genius is marked enough to give it |; 
prominence and ensure for it public 4¥ 
regard, the effect must be more or i) 
less undermining. It can not but set tl 
a limit to everything but the most % 
inspired endeavor to find with com- 
parative ease such abundant recog- 
nition as. awaits effort in America. 
To rest upon his laurels must be 
the constant temptation of many a 
Pegasus over the border whose wings 
are hardly grown. The ease by 
which reputations may be made on 
this side the Atlantic must tend to 
change, too, the quality of the inspt- 
ration. ‘‘Go to, now; let us be 
famous!” might very naturally be 
the burden of many a youthful /?- 
terateur’s communings with himself, 
with the result that he finds in his 
art a means and not an end. Lord 
Tennyson to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the ‘‘ desire of fame”’ pales 
into futile insignificance beside the love of 
art; and the workman whose passion is for 
himself and not for his mission subverts the 
true significance of his relation to it, and 
robs it vastly of its value to mankind. 

It is interesting to observe how rapidly 
this idea has grown to be generally accepted 
during very recent times. N. P. Willis in 
one of the sketches in ‘‘ People I Have 
Met,’’ makes quite an ideal young man, 
Philip Ballister, long supremely to devote his 
life to painting forthe ‘‘ distinction ”’ it would 
give him. How amusingly ingenious an 
author Mr. Willis would be considered if he 
permitted Philip to be swayed by any such 
ignoble motive in chronicling his doings to- 
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day. In the liberal ‘‘encouragement”’ 
American papers and magazines offer to 
budding literary effort, there is as much of 
a tendency to blight as to nourish. In the 
glory which is easily gained through them, 
it is not hard to find striving conditions for 
egotism, which is the worm at the root of 
all endeavor; and sooner or later the ‘‘Ameri- 
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can way’’ will be found to be a ‘‘ way ”’ that 
has done its best to degrade American 
literature. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Edmund Burke, one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators and writers of the last 
century, was born in Dublin, Ireland, on 
the first day of January, 1730. He was 
descended from a family of respectability, 
his father being a lawyer of reputation. 
After acquiring his preliminary education, 
he was, at the age of fourteen, entered at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he pursued 
a course of study designed by himself, the 
prominent subjects of which were the 
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classics, ethics, metaphysics, logic, history, 
composition and rhetoric. He left Trinity 
College, after taking his degree, at the age 
of nineteen, and in the year 1750 we find 
him in London, where he was entered a 
student of law at the Temple. It was while 
he was preparing himself for the duties of 
professional life that the brilliancy of his 
talents, and the extent of his intellectual 
resources, first became recognized and very 
generally admired. He devoted himself 
more to literature than to law, and supported 
himself by his pen. From the period of his 
arrival in London, to the year ‘1760, he 
produced many works, both anonymous and 
avowed, which commanded the admiration 
of cotemporaries and caused his name to 
become widely known. In 1761 he went to 
Ireland as the confidential friend of William 
Gerard Hamilton, who was than secretary to 
Lord Halifax, the lord lieutenant, and this 
appointment may be considered as the com- 
mencement of Burke’s political career. For 
his services in this, his first appointment, he 
was rewarded the liberal pension of three 
hundred pounds per annum, On his return 
to England he made the acquaintance of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, whose private 
secretary he became, and through his in- 
fluence he was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Wendover. His first speech 
in Parliament was on the Grenville stamp 
act, and it was at his advice that the Rock- 
ingham administration took the indecisive 
course of repealing ‘that act, and passing 
a declaratory law, asserting the right of 
the mother country to tax the American 
Colonies. In the celebrated case of John 
Wilkes, Burke took sides against the govern- 
ment and the rights of the electors. He 
opposed the ministerial measures which led 
to the American war, and his vast intellectual 
energy and brilliant eloquence were dis- 
played, in the effort to prevent the rupture 
which occurred, and to heal it after it had 
occurred. In 1774 he was elected member 
_ of Parliament for the city of Bristol, and 
introduced a reform bill, which he sustained 
with remarkable eloquence, but which failed 
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to pass. In 1783 Lord North’s ministry 
was succeeded by that of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, (who for the second time 
attained power), when Burke was appointed 
to the desirable position of paymaster-gen- 
eral. On the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and the dissolution of his 
administration, Burke joined the coalition, 
of which Charles Fox was the head. He 
had very much distinguished himself on the 
discussion of the India bill, but his greatest 
oratorical effort was displayed in the prose- 
cution of the celebrated Warren Hastings, 


the then late governor-general of India— 


indeed he had been the instigator of this 
remarkable trial. He was the author of 
the report of the committee on which the 
subsequent parliamentary proceedings were 
based, and the great speeches he made 
during the course of that trial are still 
regarded as containing some of the finest 
specimens of argument and oratory of an- 
cient or modern times. Burke was bitterly 
opposed to the French Revolution, and his 
attitude on that question separated him from 
the political friends with whom he had 
previously acted. Burke continued in active 
political life—distinguishing himself by the 
productions of his pen, as well as by his 
brilliant forensic efforts, —up to the period 
of his death, which occurred on the 8th of 
July, 1797, when he had attained the age of 
sixty-seven. He was amiable, social, benev- 
olent, brilliant in conversation, exemplary 
in conduct and generally beloved. 


MARY L. BOOTH. 


In the death of Miss Mary L. Booth the 
literary and social life of New York has 
sustained a loss which will be deeply and 
widely felt. Her nature was planned upon 
generous lines. So profound and compre- 
hensive was her charity of heart, so quick, 
tender and personal her sympathies, that 
under their influence one forgot for the 
moment the intellectual largeness and vigor 
which were no less marked in her character. 
The warmth and fullness of her womanly 
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nature made her at once to all comers a 
homelike and familiar presence.. She never 
allowed an unkindly thought of others to be 
expressed in her hearing and always sought 
out and found whatever was best in indi- 
vidual natures. But the literary work of her 
life bore ample testimony to the grasp and 
versatility of intellect which this charity of 
heart transfused and invested. Her ‘‘ His- 
tory of the City of New York,” full of 
research, masterly in its grouping of events 
and picturesque in narrative, first brought 
her into literary prominence, some thirty 
years ago, and a few years later, when 
Harper's Bazar was founded, she was called 
to the editorial direction of that weekly. 
In addition to her general work of literary 
supervision, she contributed to the Bazar 
till within a year of her death a weekly 
leading article, which, bearing always the 
impress of her fine intuition and womanly 
heart, was one of the chief charms of that 
periodical. Not only before but during her 
years of editorship Miss Booth did also 
good service to literature in rendering from 
the French many important works. Espe- 
cially notable among these was Count de 
Gasparin’s ‘‘ Uprising of a Great People,”’ 
the translation of which, hurried through the 
press at a critical epoch of the war, exerted 
an important influence upon the public 
opinion of the nation and the world. ‘‘It 
is worth,’ wrote Charles Sumner to Miss 
Booth, ‘‘a whole phalanx in the cause 
of human freedom.” While her special 
editorial and literary work did not permit 
Miss Booth to take an active part in the 
organized movement for the enlargement of 
the sphere of woman’s activity she was not, 
as has been said, opposed to the new claims 
made by and in behalf of her sex. On the 
contrary, her sympathies were not entirely 
in accord with this movement, and her 
judgment approved of it. Miss Booth was 
eminently fitted by her large social nature, 
her varied sympathies and literary distinction, 
to create that flower of culture, so rare in 
New York, a ‘‘salon.’’ For many seasons 
until the present winter Miss Booth had 


held at her house in East Fifty-ninth street a 
weekly Saturday evening reception,. which 
was representative of the best culture and 
highest social graces of our city life. The 
memory of these notable reunions will en- 
dure, and their loss will be felt by many as 
a missing note in the higher music of life. 


DANIEL DEFOE. 


Daniel Defoe, the author of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ was born in London, in the year 
1663. His father’s name was simply Foe, 
to which the subject of our memoir at an 
early age appended a prefix, very likely for 
the reason that it sounded more euphonious 
and aristocratic. Young Defoe received his 
education at Newington Green, where he 
went through the usual English and classical 
course, though it is not supposed that he 
made much proficiency in the latter, but 
it is evident he possessed an active mind as 
well as a powerful imagination, for he com- 
menced his career as an author at the early 
age of twenty-one, by writing a treatise 
against the Turks. He subsequently joined 
the insurrection which was instigated and 
headed by the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and on the failure of that premature 
and ill-considered attempt at revolution, he 
was sufficiently fortunate to elude pursuit 
and effect his escape to London, where he 
engaged in dealing in horses and making 
bricks. | He was so unfortunate in his com- 
mercial enterprises that-he became insolvent, 
and was obliged to compromise with his 
creditors. It is mentioned to his credit 
that, subsequently, on his circumstances 
being improved, he paid nearly all his debts 
in full, recognizing the moral obligations 
upon him, and declining to avail himself of 
mere legal impunity. In the year 1697 he 
wrote an ‘‘ Essay on Projects,’’ and four 
years after that his satire on ‘‘ True-born 
Englishmen” appeared. The object of this 
satire was to expose to ridicule the objection 
urged by many against King William the 
Third, as a foreigner, his line of argument 
being that it was difficult to discover any 
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true-born Englishmen, as the entire nation 
was coniposed of various nationalities and 
races. In the year 1702, when the High 
Church party seemed disposed to urge mat- 
ters ungenerously against Dissenters, he 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Short- 
est Way with the Dissenters,’’ which was an 
ironical recommendation of persecution, so 
gravely presented that many persons were 
deceived by it, and supposed that it was 
seriously intended. This effusion was 
brought to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons, and by that body voted to be a libel, 
when Defoe, avowing himself the author, in 
order to protect his printer and publisher, 
was prosecuted, convicted and sentenced to 
fine, imprisonment, and the pillory.. He 
underwent his punishment with great equa- 
nimity, and was so far from being ashamed 
of it that he wrote a ‘‘ Hymn to the Pillory,”’ 
in which his acquaintance with it was alluded 
to. Inthe month of February, 1703, while 
Defoe was suffering imprisonment in New- 
gate, he commenced the review which is 
supposed to have suggested to Steele the 
idea of the celebrated ‘‘Tattler.’”’ He was 
at length liberated from prison by the inter- 
position of Harley, and the Queen herself 
sent money to his wife and family. In the 
year 1706 he published his most compre- 
hensive poem, entitled ‘‘Jure Divino,” a 
satire on the divine right of kings. When 
the accession of the house of Hanover to the 
throne became a subject of general interest, 
he wrote in its favor, but in a vein of irony 
which was so completely misunderstood by 
the public that he was imprisoned for his 
productions, they being declared libels in 
favor of the Pretender. After the corona- 
tion of George the First he changed his 
style of writing, and published several other 
works; but in the year 1719 he achieved 
immortality by the appearance of his ‘‘ Life 
and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ a book which, from that time to 
_ the present, has been universally read and 
universally popular, not only in the English, 
but also in every language in Europe. The 
success of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’”’ stimulated 
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Defoe to publish a number of other lives 
and adventures— those of ‘‘ Moll Flanders,” 
‘*Captain Singleton,” ‘‘ Roxalana,”’ ‘‘ Dun- 
can Campbell,’ and the ‘‘Adventures of a 
Cavalier.”” In the year 1722 he published 
a journal of the Plague in 1665, assuming 
the identity of an eye witness to it, and he 
was so successful in carrying out his assumed 
character, that the most eminent physicians 
were deceived by its statements. He pub- 
lished a number of other works, between the 
date last named and the year 1730, most of 
them creating a sensation at the time; but 
his fame principally rests upon ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ which is still as fresh, natural, and 
Captivating, especially to the young, as 
when it first appeared. Defoe died in the 
month of April, 1731. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


The great English critic and’ miscellane- 
ous author, William Hazlitt, was the son of 
a Unitarian minister, and was born at Maid- 
stone, April 10, 1778. His early education 
was at the Unitarian college at Hackney, 
whither his father sent him to be educated 
for the ministry. The future critic, how- 
ever, devoted his attention to art and 
philosophy, and when he left college had 
about made painting his profession; but 
soon he was led to believe he was not going 
to reach such a high standard as would 
satisfy him, and he adopted literature as a 
profession. In the year 1803 he obtained. 
employment as a reporter for the London 
newspapers, and in 1805 published his first 
work, ‘‘An Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action,’ followed. by ‘‘ The Elo- 
quence of the British Senate,” in 1808, and 
the same year he married Miss Stoddart. 
Between the years 1813 and 1818 he deliv- 
ered lectures on philosophy and English 
poetry. His principal works were the fol- 
lowing: The ‘‘Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays,” 1817; ‘‘Original Essays,” 1821; 
‘“The Spirit of the Age,’’ 1824, and ‘‘The 
Life of Napoleon,” in 1828. In the latter 
part of his life he contributed to the Zain- 
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burgh Review. Hazlitt’s criticisms are classed 
as among the finest in the language, but 
those on living authors made him many 
enemies. He was divorced in 1823, and 
the year after married a wealthy widow. 
His death occurred at London, September 
18, 1830. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY. 


III. 

The making of a book involves a large 
number of different processes, each one of 
which must be performed with intelligence, 
accuracy and good taste if the resulting pro- 
duct is to satisfy the exacting appetite of the 
public. Manuscripts from all over the world 
pour into the publishing house in numbers 
that would be appalling to a less efficient or- 
ganization. They are promptly taken in 
hand by the various readers of the firm, and 
those that are approved come before the 
partners for acceptance. A manuscript that 
passes this final scrutiny is turned over to 
the manufacturing department. Here it 
comes to the foreman of the composing- 
room and is put in typeby the nimble-fingered 
‘workmen who stand all day before their cases 
and work to the music of the type clicking 
in the stick. The proof-readers then take 
in hand the first impression, and after a 
series of more and more careful readings by 
proof-readers, author, and final proof-reader 
again, the pages in type are sent to the elec- 
trotyping-room. Here an electrotype plate 
is made after the most approved methods, 
which in its turn is proved for the final read- 
ing. Corrections in the plates are costly 
and difficult, but it is rare that a book is 
printed without some change in them being 
called for by author or proof-reader. The 
printing comes next. In the press-room are 
thirty-three steam power presses. Sixteen of 
them are Adams presses, and the remainder 
are cylinder and job presses, mostly from the 
establishment of R. Hoe & Co. One of the 
distinctive features of the Riverside press- 
room is the private apartment for the women 
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feeders. This is a cheerful, well-lighted 
room, amply provided with chairs and hung 
with pictures, where the women may occupy 
themselves with sewing, conversation or their 
lunch in the intervals of work. It is by such 
thoughtfulness for the comfort and happiness 
of employés that the Riverside Press has 


_ attained the high efficiency which it enjoys. 
After leaving the press-room the sheets are 
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sent to the dry-pressing room, where they 
are suspended on racks for thorough drying, 
and then subjected to heavy pressure in the 
hydraulic presses, thus making every sheet 
smooth and perfect. The sheets are then 
placed in the hands of the binders. In the 
first room of this department are nine folding 
machines, which are kept constantly running 
on the millions of sheets which are poured 
into them every year. There are also thirty 
or forty girls who fold the finer books by 
hand. The sewing is done partly by 
machinery and partly by hand. Threethread- 
sewing machines are used, each of which 
does the work of four girls. There are also 
two wire-sewing machines and four wire- 
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stitching machines. Thirty-five girls are 
kept busy in hand-sewing. In the forward- 
ing-room which joins the sewing-rooms, the 
books are rounded, backed, cut, and covered. 
Adjacent to this are the smaller rooms where 
the covers are made, where the cardboard is 
cut, and where the covers are gilded and 
stamped. In the last-named room is what 
the workmen call their ‘‘ little gold mine.” 
It is an ingenious arrangement, secured by 
a combination lock, in which the surplus 
gold is brushed from the covers, and saved 
in sO pure a state that it is sold at a definite 
price for each pennyweight. In former days 
this refuse gold had no definite marketable 
value. It was sent to the refiners to be paid 
for in accordance with the amount of pure 
gold secured. 
to $20,000 worth of gold leaf every year, 
and estimate that the. ‘‘little gold mine” 
saves at least $1,000 annually. There are 
seven small stamping machines and three 
large stamping machines in this room. 
There is also a separate room for gilding the 
edges of books, and a room for the extra 
bindings in tree-calf, morocco and other fine 
leathers. 

The completed volumes are stored in two 
large rooms in the eastern wing. This is a 
peculiarly interesting part of the establish- 
ment, for here one seems to be, more than 
elsewhere, in touch with the genius of litera- 
ture. Here are on every hand great piles of 
books which have deeply moved the heart of 
humanity, and been of great use to the world 
in fostering its learning and its liberty. Here 
are the works of the great writersof America’s 
goldenageof books— Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
the rest. Here is the famous Riverside 
Natural History; here are the completed 
volumes of Justin Winsor’s monumental 
History of America; here are thousands of 
copies of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which still 
sells largely wherever English is spoken, and 
which has also been translated into many 
foreign languages; here is a shelf filled with 
the peerless Riverside edition of Longfellow’s 
complete works, and here is the sumptuous 
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illustrated subscription Longfellow. In this 
corner is a massive pile of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, of which the Riverside 
Press has manufactured for the publishers 
countless tons during the past twenty years. 
In this room, also, there would be, if there 
were any, the surplus stock of ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher,’’ the strong and vigorous novel 
which has so rapidly run through almost a 
score of editions, and is selling with accelerat- 
ing speed. 

The packing, shipping and mailing depart- 
ments occupy large space, and keep busy a 
considerable force of girls and men. The 
periodicals published by the firm, which in- 
clude the Atlantic Monthly, Andover Review, 
and the Journal of American Folklore, are 
all placed in United States mail-bags in the 
mailing-room and sent direct to the Boston 
post-office. Of the beautiful portrait cata- 
logue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s books 
fully half a million of copies have already 
been issued and sent out on their beneficent 
mission. New and revised editions of this 
catalogue are being constantly issued, and 
it is an exception when a visitor fails to find 
some part of the Riverside force engaged 
upon either its printing, its binding, or its 
mailing. 7 

The electrotype plates of all the books pub- 
lished at the Riverside Press are placed in 
boxes of convenient size, each one carefully 
labeled, and stored in an extensive fire-proof 
warehouse in the rear of the main building. 
The storage of these plates is one of the per- 
plexities of so great a business, for they 
accumulate with appalling rapidity and have 
already overflowed into another fire-proof 
warehouse close by, which is devoted to the 
storage of printed sheets. This building is 
one of special interest, containing, as it does, 
perhaps half a million of unbound copies of 
the publications of the firm. The folded 
sheets are packed away in alcoves which are 
indexed very much like the books in an ex- 
tensive library. 

The entire machinery of the concern is 
operated by a magnificent Corliss engine of 
one hundred horse-power, for which steam 
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is supplied by two upright boilers of the same 
manufacture, each of one hundred horse- 
power. ‘There are also two Knowles steam 
pumps which are always in readiness for use. 
The Riverside Press is well known in insur- 
ance circles for its precautions against fire. 
All the buildings are connected by an 
automatic fire-alarm, and also with the house 
of the city chemical engine on Western avenue. 
The Grinnell automatic sprinkler is also used 
throughout the buildings. A fire brigade of 
sixty-five men is kept in constant training, 
and at night the premises are patrolled by 
two faithful watchmen. 

The lithographic building to which we have 
_ before referred is one of the most complete 
of its kind in the country. Its presses are 
operated by the same engine which drives 
the machinery in the main building, an under- 
ground shaft in a tunnel connecting the two 
buildings, which are seventy-five feet apart. 
On the principal floor of this building are 
the artists, each provided with a private room 
amply lighted. Here, also, are the nine 
proving presses. The press-room adjoining 
contains six large steam lithographic presses, 
an immense paper cutter and the calendering 
machine. In the basement are the 4,000 and 
more lithographic stones which are preserved 
for future use, ample sanitary arrangements, 
and all needed conveniences for the workmen 
andthe workwomen. Here, also, is done the 
polishing of the stones to receive the draw- 
ings. <A large part of the lithographic work 
done here is for outside parties. On the day 


of our visit one press was at work.on an: 


order for a million circulars for one of the 
immense Minneapolis flour mills. 

Among those long connected with the 
house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
largely helpful in promoting its high reputa- 
tion, are Mr. Azariah Smith, formerly with 
Ticknor & Fields, Mr. F. J. Garrison, Mr. 
Henry N. Wheeler and Mr. G. A. Kimball, 
each of whom is at the head of an important 
department in the Park street office. At 
Riverside, Mr. Charles Walker has for many 
years been in charge of the printing depart- 
ment. Mr. O. R. Houghton, formerly con- 
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nected with the wholesale department, has. 
taken the place of the late Mr. J. D. Hurd, 
who died nearly a year ago, and he is ably 
assisted in his work by Mr. H. R. Gibbs. 
Mr. Joshua Lincoln, formerly of the firm of 
Gould & Lincoln, and Mr. C. F. Coolidge 
also fill important positions at Riverside. 
The New York office, at No. 11 East Seven- 
teenth street, is in charge of Mr. A. F. 
Houghton. | 

The catalogue of books published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. contains more than 
twelve hundred titles, among which are prob- 
ably a larger proportion of volumes which go 
to make up the best literature of America. 
than can be found in the catalogues of any 
other publishing house. The great names. 
of our national literature are very largely 
here, and it is to this house that scholarly 
America has learned to look for the most 
reliable and satisfactory editions of great 
authors on the other side of the water. One 
great purpose has been.consistently followed 
in all the work of the Riverside Press and 
of the publishing house identified with it. 
It is to print and to publish that which ele- 
vates, educates and enlightens, and to do all 
its work in a substantial, honorable and pro- 
gressive manner. Cambridge has a right to 
be proud of the Riverside Press, and of the 
influence which it has exerted and is exert- 
ing upon the enlightenment of the world. 


OLD PROVERBS. 
COLLECTED BY C. H. CHASE. 


He who robs a scholar, robs the public. 

God deliver me from the man of one book. 

Pen and ink are Wit’s plough. 

No tyrant can take from you your knowl- 
edge. 

A fool may chance to put something in a 
wise man’s head. 

Seek till you find and you will not lose 
your labor. 

To read and not understand is to pursue 
and not to take. 

An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 
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Deeds are fruits; words are but leaves. 

A word before is worth two behind. 

Have wide ears and a short tongue. 

A diligent man can always find leisure, a 
lazy man never. 

Many talk like philosophers and live like 
fools. : 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 

Each man at forty is either a fool or a 
physician. 

If you love life don’t waste time. 

If you would have a faithful servant, 
serve yourself. | 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

If every one would mend one, all would 
soon be mended. 

If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not 
the blossom. 

A man loses his time who comes early to 
a bad bargain. 

The richer the cobbler the blacker his 
thumb. 

When the curate licks the knife it must 
be bad for the clerk. 

A profitable religion never yet wanted 
proselytes. 

A crown will not cure the headache, nor 
a golden slipper the gout. 

Honey in the mouth is money in the 
purse. 

There is no fishing for trout in dry 
breeches. 

The holidays of joy are the vigils of 
sorrow. 

Seek not for a good man’s pedigree. 

Lawyers’ houses are built on the heads of 
fools. 

Men who fear no God, tremble at a 
gipsy’s curse. 

Gold = goes 

Heaven’s, 

He is a good orator who convinces him- 
self. oF 3 

If things were to be done twice all would 
be wise. 

Oil and Truth will get uppermost at 
last. 

If the brain sows not corn, it plants 
thistles. | 


in at any gate except 
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WHAT EDITING A PAPER TS. 


Editing a paper is pleasant business— if 
you like it. 

If it contains much political matter, people 
won’t have it. 

If the type is large, it don’t contain much 
reading matter. 

If we publish telegraph reports, folks say 
they are nothing but lies. 

If we omit them, we have no enterprise 
or suppress them for political effect. 

If we omit jokes, folks say we are nothing 
but fossils. 

If we publish original matter, they damn 
us for not giving selections. 

If we give selections, people say we are 
lazy for not writing more and giving them 
what they have not read in some other 
paper. 

If we give a complimentary notice, we 
are censured for being partial. 

If we don’t, all hands say we are a great 
hog. 

If we insert an article which pleases the 
ladies, the men become jealous, and vice 
versa. 

If we remain in our office attending to 
our business, folks say we are too proud to 
mingle with other fellows. 

If we go out, they say we don’t attend to 
our business. 

If we attend church, they say it is for 
effect.—Fx. 


SLANG. 


There are many young men who seem to 
consider it essential to manliness that they 
should be masters of slang. The sporting 
world, like its brother the swell-mob, has a 
language of its own; but this dog-English 
extends far beyond the sporting world. It 
comes with its hordes of barbarous words 
threatening the entire extinction of genuine 
English! Now, just listen for a moment to 
our fast young men, or the ape of a fast 
young man, who thinks that to be a man he 
must speak the dark phraseology of slang. 
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If he does anything on his own responsibility, 
he does it on his own ‘‘hook.” If he sees 
anything remarkably good, he calls it a 
‘stunner,’ the superlative of which is a 
‘regular stunner.”’ 
to pay atavern bill, he is asked if he will 
‘stand Sam.” If he meets a savage-looking 
dog, he calls him an ‘‘ugly customer.” If 
he meets an eccentric man, he calls him ‘‘a 
rummy old cove.” A sensible man is a 
‘‘chap that is up to snuff.’”’ Our young 
friend never scolds, but ‘‘ blows up’’—never 
pays, but ‘‘stumps up’’—never finds it diff- 
cult to pay, but is ‘‘hard up ’’—never feels 
fatigued, but is ‘‘used up.” He has no hat, 
but shelters his head beneath a ‘‘tile.”” He 
wears no neck-cloth, but surrounds his throat 
with a ‘‘choker.”” He lives nowhere, but 
there is a place where he ‘‘hangs out.’’ He 
never goes away or withdraws, but he 
‘‘bolts”—he ‘‘slopes’”—he ‘‘mizzles’’— 
he ‘*makes himself scarce’’— he ‘‘ walks his 
chalks’”—he ‘‘makes his tracks’’—he 


‘‘cuts his stick’-—or, what is the same 


thing, he ‘‘cuts his lucky.”” ‘The highest 
compliment you can pay him is to tell him 
that he is a ‘‘regular brick.’’ He does not 
profess to be brave, but he prides himself on 
being ‘‘plucky.’’ Money is a word he has 
forgotten, but he talks a great deal about 
‘‘tin,” and ‘‘the needful,” the ‘‘rhino,’’ and 
‘‘the ready.”» When a man speaks, he 
‘¢spouts’’—when he holds his peace, he 
‘‘shuts up’’—when he is humiliated, he is 
‘‘taken down a peg or two,” and ‘‘ made to 
sing small.”’ 
slang is harmless — many of the terms are, 
I think, very expressive; yet there is much 
in slang that is objectionable. 


Rev. STOWELL BROWN. 


THOUGHTS ON GARDENS. 


A garden is a gift of nature beautified. 
J. Pun. 

A garden is a beautiful book, written by 

the finger of God; every flower and every 
leaf is a letter. Sir J. Bowrinc. 


If a man is requested 


Now, a good deal of this’ 


Nothing can be prettier than a pretty 
garden. H. W. SARGENT. 

A flower-garden is a great teacher; it is an 
emblem of purity and love. J. Evt.is. 


Feed your farm before it is hungry, and 

weed your garden before it is foul. 
| ALOYSIUS. 

Gardening or husbandry is a fit and 

healthy recreation of study or business. 
J. Locke. 

In the quiet retirement of the garden, 

genius often seeks meditation and repose. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 

God Almighty first planted a garden; and 

indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures. 
| Lorp Bacon. 

The life and felicity of an excellent 

gardener are preferable to all other diver- 


sions. EVELYN. 
A garden rests the soul, and cheers the 
heart. R. J. DODGE. 


Every resident of village or suburb who 
Owns or occupies a rod square of mother 
earth, should have a garden; it pays largely 
in health and pleasure. D. D. T. Moore. 


Our first most endearing and most'sacred 
associations are connected with gardens; 
our most simple and most refined perceptions 
of beauty are combined with them. 

Mrs. HoOrianp. 

There can be no doubt, that if the arts of 
cultivation were abandoned for only a few 
years, all the annual varieties of plants in 
our gardens would disappear and be re- 
placed by a few original wild forms. 

G. LINDLEY. 

The general superintendence of a garden 
has been repeatedly found favorable to 
health, by leading to frequent exercise in 
the open air, and that communing with 
nature which is equally refreshing to the 
heart. Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


To the end of the world the word garden 
shall be sweeter than flower or fruit could 
make it; for the Son of God, the fairest 
thing that ever grew, was planted there, 
and sprang from thence in celestial bloom 
and glory. H. W. BEECHER. 
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SANS SOUCI. 


A SHEAF OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 


LIPS. 


Some say that Life is but one short day 
And when that day is o’er, 

Our spirits sink in sleep away, 
To wake on Heaven’s shore. 


And isitso? Nay, Life’s a night, 
That, happily, will not last, 

For when Heaven’s morn breaks on our sight, 
The night’s forever past. 


To day, God gave the glorious sun, 
The type of Love Divine, 

And when Eternal Day is won, 
’Twill on us ever shine. 


But moon and stars were given to Wight, 
To cheer her here below, | 

So human love and friendships bright, 
Alleviate our woe. 


’Tis by reflected light alone, 
We know the moon can shine, 

And human love, though bright, must own, 
Its source is Love Divine. 


Ah! happy those, whose night on earth, 
Has the full moon of love! 

*Tis like a gem of priceless worth, 
Found without flaw above. 


Hope charms, too, when the moon is new, 
Increasing more and more, 

Does it not give assurance true, 
Of greater bliss in store? 


But sad, indeed, are those who find, 
Their moon is in its wane, 

Suffering awaits each constant mind, 
That trusts —and trusts in vain. 


Should Heaven be overcast and black, 
(No ray from star or moon), 

And life on earth all brightness lack, 
—E’en death appear a boon, 


How comforting this promise sure, 
To such poor souls forlorn, 

** Though weeping for a night endure, 
Joy cometh in the morn.” 


Like shooting star or meteor, 
Seem false friends who deceive, 
‘Their transient radiance soon is o’er, 
For them scarce need we grieve. 


A fixed star, though, is friendship true, 
That shines serene and calm; 

Through good and ill, ’tis steadfast, too, 
And on Life’s wounds pours balm. 


‘Though now we’re chained and fettered here, 
And fast in darkness bound, 
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Yet still we know the morn is near, 
When light will then be found. 


And ‘‘prisoners of hope” are we, 
And longingly we wait, 

Until the Dawn shall make us free, 
And ope’ our prison gate. 


Sweet sounds the chant of angel-band, 
Heard faint—for far away, 

‘‘ The night’s far spent, Lo! Day’s at hand, 
That Day which lasts for aye.” 


And when at length the day shall break, 
And all earth’s shadows flee, 

We know that God Himself shall make 
Us glad eternally; 


For light will then forever beam, 
And gone be all our woe; 
And Love Divine on each soul stream, 
Exhaustless in its flow. 
LILLIE M. M’CABE. 


RECEP TION. 


The pattering rain came down in play 
Gleefully o’er the earth one day, 

To find outstretched on taut-drawn line 
A woven fabric, brilliant, fine. 

With crystal edge and mocking tear 

It drew the life-blood, darkly clear, 
Skirmishing down in streaming flood; 
The dye to seek its native wood, 
Where color massed in pristine force 
Learns harmony from nature’s source. 


But scarce a stone’s cast yon away, 

A comely blossom, brightly gay, 
Received with waiting grace the shower, 
And hurried quick to nuptial bower, 

The drop whose added strength and power 
Sustained the life of herb and flower: 
That life which in the sultry heat, 

But for the rain, had ceased to beat. 


Tis thus within the higher realm 
When floods from Heaven do man o’erwhelm: 
The soul deep-dyed in worldly art, 
Which lives estranged from God apart, 
Sends issuing forth a fetid stream 
Where streaks of error darkly gleam; 
Back to the circumstantial world 

That soul’s artistic grace is swirled, 
The borrowed good which was its pride 
Sails swiftly out on sorrow’s tide. 


But when the showers of grace inpour 
Through Faith’s high-portal’d opening door, 
The waiting Christly soul doth speed 

To receive the draught as God decreed, 

And send it pulsing thro’ each vein 

Until the quickened life attain 

A stature, beauty, fragrance, zest, 

Accounted of earth’s good things,—best. 
FLORENCE V. BRITTINGHAM, 
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QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


FLIGHT OF THE AUTHORS, OR BOOK- 
KEEPING A LOST ART. 


As Hood his loss of books deplored 
In serio-comic verse, 

So, too, in me the spirit moves 
Like losses to rehearse. 


Filched from their shelves no more to be 
By borrowing friends restored; 

The mind’s prized jewels, richer far 
Than ever miser’s hoard. 


Alas! my Swift has quickly flown, 
My Crabbe has crawled away; 

When White discovered Black had gone 
He would no longer stay. 


When Gray found out that Black and White 
Had both of them departed, 

To follow their example quick, 
Away in haste he started. 


Then when ’twas known to Browne and Greene 
That Gray and White and Black 

Had disappeared, full swiftly they 
Set off upon their track. 


Webster and Worcester both have flown 
Without a single word, 

And Johnson had a flighty spell, 
When last of him I heard. 


When Bacon left, Hogg could not be 
Prevailed upon to stay; 

A Cunning-ham was next to go; 
No pigmy trio, they. 


Byron and Shelley then decamped; 
Keats followed in their Train; 

Who is not glad—though I am not— 
To be relieved of Payne? 


My Waverleys got off Scott-free, 
Time is for me no more; 

Pollock's (of ) Course it is I mean, 
Whose loss I now deplore. 


No Moore my eyes doth Dryden Greet, 
No More, of Prior years; 

Nor Shakespeare’s verse, nor Beaumont’s lines, 
Nor Fletcher’s, Pope’s nor Frere’s. 


It is A. Marvell sure, I think, 
That trusted friends should Steele 
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Your Addison, Spectators of 
The Pain they make you feel. 


It really makes my very Hart 
With indignation tingle, 

To think they should not even spare 
My Sandys and my Pringle. 


That, ruthless, they should thus invade, 
Of tomes, my treasured store, 

And rob me of my Suckling, Young, 
And dear old Hannah More. 


Jean Jacques Rosseau hath ta’en French leave; 
Of Voltaire I’m bereft; 

And last, Racine is swift to go, 
And consummate the theft. 


Sweet solace of my calmer hours, 
Ah! Wither have ye flown? 

How soon I’d turn from Sterne to Gay, 
Were ye once more my own. 


I’ll institute a Thoreau Hunt, 
And should I light upon 

A single book, ’twill comfort me 
To have but Lytton one. 


And when my eye Hazlitt on it, 
I'll bear the rover Home, 

And Hook him tightly to the shelf, 
No Moir again to roam. 


And if I, by still luckier chance, 
Should happen on fwo tomes, 

I’d seize them both, and back I’d send 
The Wand’rers to their Holmes. 


Good wit hath he who under Locke 
And Key his volumes packs; 

Still Whittier he who his doth Stowe 
Safely away in Saxe. 


And if from pilfering hands to save, 
All this should not be able, 

I’d chain them down with links of steel, 
Then fasten on a Cable. 


Not meekly like a Lamb will I 
Sustain such grievous Loss(ing,) 

I feel myself quite Savage grown, 
As any Wolfe as cross. 


The Dickens take them all, says I; 
For each just censure earns; 

And when their conscience pricks them Sharp, 
May they cry, Howitt Burns! 


SING SING, N. Y. T. H. FARNHAM. 
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LAST WORDS OF MEN. 


Jesus Christ, the God-man, said: ‘‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 

Julius Cesar said: ‘‘ 2¢ tu Brute ?”’ 

Thomas J. Jackson: ‘‘ Let us cross over 
the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees,” 

Napoleon Bonaparte: ‘‘ Fete d’armee.”’ 

Washington: ‘‘It is well.”’ 

Columbus: ‘‘ Into thy hands, O Lord! I 
commend my soul.” 

Goethe: ‘‘ Let the Light enter.” 

Schiller: ‘‘ Many things are becoming 
clearer to me.” 

Alexander von Humboldt: ‘‘ How grand 
those rays! —they seem to beckon earth to 
heaven. ’”’ 

Mathew F. Maury: ‘‘ All is well.”’ 

Grotius: ‘‘Ah! wtam perdide, nihil agendo 
laboriose.”’ 

Moses: ‘‘ There is none like unto the God 
of Jeshurun.” 

General Wolfe: ‘‘ What, do they run al- 
ready? Then I die happy.” : 

Admiral Nelson: ‘‘ Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” 

Galba: ‘‘ Strike, if it be for the benefit of 
the Roman people.” 

Cromwell: ‘‘ My design is to make what 
haste I can to be gone.” 

Mahomet: ‘‘Oh, Allah! be it so.”’ 

Pope Gregory VII: ‘‘I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity; therefore, I die in 
exile.” 

Ignatius Loyola: ‘‘ Jesus.”’ 

Xavier, the first and greatest missionary 
of Loyola, stretched on the naked beach of 
Siam, with the cold blasts of winter aggra- 
vating his dying pains, at last raising him- 
self upon his crucifix, with a face irradiated 
as with the beams of eternal glory, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Zn te Domine Speravi — non con- 
Sundar in etarnum.”’ 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico: ‘‘ Lotte!”’ 

William, of Orange: ‘‘May God pity 
this poor people.”’ 

John Q. Adams: 
earth.” 
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Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘I resign my soul to 
God, and my daughter to my country.”’ 


Elizabeth: ‘‘ All my possessions for a 
moment of time.” 
Anne Boleyn: ‘‘ It is small, very small” 


(clasping her neck). 

John Adams: ‘‘ Independence forever.”’ 

George IV: ‘‘And is this death?” 

Edward VI: ‘‘ Lord, take my spirit.” 

Mozart: ‘‘ Let me hear once more those 
notes, so long my solace and delight.’ 

Walter Scott: ‘‘ Be good, my dears; noth- 
ing can console you, when lying like me on 
a bed of death, but being good. God bless 
you all.”’ 

Tasso: ‘‘Into thy hands, O Lord!” 

Leigh Hunt: ‘‘ Deep dream of peace.”’ 

Douglas Jerrold: ‘‘I am waiting, and am 
waited for.” 

Byron: ‘‘I must sleep now.”’ 

Madame de Stael: ‘‘I have loved God, 
Father and Liberty.” 

Madame Roland: ‘‘Oh Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name.”’ 

Wieland: ‘‘ To sleep —to die! ”’ 

Edward Irving: ‘‘If I die, I die unto the 
Lord.” : 

Rabelais: ‘‘I’m going to leap in the 
dark — draw the curtain—the force is 
over.”’ 

Mirabeau: ‘‘ Sprinkle me with perfumes, 
crown me with flowers, that thus I may 
enter upon eternal sleep.”’ 

William Pitt: ‘‘ My country! how I leave 
my country!” 

Castlereagh: ‘‘ It is all over.’’ 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow: ‘‘I am shot, 
if I am not dying.”’ 

Lord Chesterfield: 
chair.”’ 

Raleigh: ‘‘ It matters little how the head 
lyeth.”’ 

Lawrence: ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship.”’ 

Alfeiri: ‘*‘ Clasp my hand, my dear friend ; 
I die.” 

Franklin: ‘‘ A dying man can do nothing 
easy.” | 

Burns: ‘‘ Don’t let that awkward squad ° 
fire over my grave.’’ 


‘Give Dayrolls a 
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Sir Thomas More: ‘‘I pray you see me 

safe up, and for my coming down, let me 
shift for myself.” 

Beaumont: ‘‘ What! is there no bribing 

death ?”’ — 

Halleo: ‘‘ The artery ceases to beat.’’ 

A victim of the capitol disaster of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, said: ‘‘ Oh, death! where 
is thy sting ? Oh, grave! where is thy vic- 
tory?” : 

One of the Scottish kings said: ‘‘ Lord, 
I restore Thee the kingdom wherewith Thou 
didst entrust me. Put me in possession of 
that whereof the inhabitants are all kings.”’ 

A Mexican soldier, shot as a rebel, said: 
‘¢Q Lord, if I have done well, thou know- 
est it; if ill, unto thy infinite mercy I 
commit my soul.” 


PEACE, 


For my country I rejoice in the beams of 
peace. LOGAN. 

A little with peace is better than much 
with war. BisHop BARTHOLOMEW. 

If fortune give thee not peace, wage war 
against her. AL-YAMANI, 

An unjust peace is to be preferred before 


a just war. S. BUTLER. 
Peace feeds, war wastes; peace breeds, 
war consumes. DAMHOUDER. 


It is no time to talk of peace when the 
sword is drawn. T Asso. 
Peace is always good for one party; gen- 
erally for both. YCHOALEY. 
Peace would be universal if there were 
neither mine nor thine. W. P. BALFERN. 
May the bamboo tube (mail-bags) always 
bring tidings of peace. SHEN TAGEN. 
Peace becometh a king who is a follower 
of the Prince of Peace. | | 
James I. or ENGLAND. 
Blessedness is promised to the peace- 
maker, not to the conqueror. 
F. QUARLES. 
It is peace that brings plenty; plenty is 
the foster-child of peace. Ovip. 
In time of peace rebuild your walls; thus 
be in readiness for war. OSARSIPH. 
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A realm gaineth more by one year’s peace 
than by ten years’ war. LORD BURLEIGH. 
Peace is love reposing; it is love on the 
green pastures; it is love beside the still 
waters. J. HAMILTON. 
Dear and unprofitable is the peace that is 
bought with guiltless blood. 
Rev. A. Booru. 
Let us smoke the pipe of peace; let us 
brighten the chains of friendship. 
PONTIAC. 
Peace is like a beautiful city at rest, 
calmly sleeping upon the waters. 
A. BRADFORD. 
Peace is greater than all other treasures, 
but no philosophy can bestow it. 
KRUMMACHER. 
Peace from the mouth of a tyrant is 
oftener promised than performed. 
PLATO. 
Peace is the happy, natural state of man; 
war his corruption, his disgrace. 
J. THOMSON. 
It is a point of godly wisdom to be at 
peace with men and at war with vices. 
H., C. CHAPMAN. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Amusement— A toy to help to teach us 
to organize labor. 

Ball-room—A confined place, in which 
poor creatures are committed by fashion to 
hard labor. 

Bank—A gilt barge on the canal of 
credit, in which grandees are carried for- 
ward by the labor of the horses on the 
towing-path. 

Child — The ever-renewed hope of the 
world. God’s problem waiting man’s solu- 
tion. 

Competition— The devil’s whisper of 
‘‘common sense”’ -to foolish man. 

Duel— Folly tampering with murder. 

Emigration— A quack medicine for the 
cure of discontent. 

Faith — Oxygen to the blood of action. 

Labor—A corn-field where thieves get the 
harvest and the owners get the gleanings. 
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HISTORICAL. 


HYMNS. | 
The Vedic hymns are an old Hindostanee 
collection of songs dating back probably 4,000 


years. 
STOCKING FRAME. 


The first stocking frame was invented by William 
Lee of Woodborough, Nottingham, England, in 
the year 1599. 

PARLIAMENTARY ROLL. 

The earliest parliamentary roll extant is of the 
eighteenth, Edward I. It is a grant to the king 
by several peers, for the marriage of his daughter. 


WARS OF THE ROSES, 

The English wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster are known as the ‘‘ Wars of the 
Roses.” The white rose was the emblem of York 
and the red of Lancaster. 


AUCTIONS. 

The first auction ever held was in Great Britain, 
1700, when Elishur, a governor of Fort George, 
in the East Indies, publicly sold the goods he had 
brought home to the highest bidder. 


DUKES. 


The first dukes were Edward, the Black Prince, 
as Duke of Cornwall, and John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. The title was extinct in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and till James I. made Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham. 

DWARFS. 

Geoffrey Hudson, an English dwarf, was served 
up to table in a cold pie, before the king and 
queen, by the Duchess of Buckingham in 1626. 
The whole affair was, of course, a joke, but Hudson 
felt sorely the indignity of his brief immurement 
beneath pie crust. 

| RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

The first book in the Russian language was 
printed in Amsterdam in 1699, and the printer was 
given a monopoly of Russian printing by Peter 
the Great for fifteen years. It is a singular fact 
that while the record of the work and its reward 
exists the name of the forthnate printer has passed 
into oblivion. 

PARCHMENT. 

Parchment was invented for writing-books by 
Enmenes (some say by Attalus) of Pergamus, the 
founder of the celebrated library of Pergamus, 
formed on the model of Alexandria, about 190 B. C. 
Parchment books from this time became most used. 


TELESCOPES. 
Telescopes were invented by Z. Jansen, a 
spectacle maker at Middleburgh, England, in 1590, 


SILVER. 

Silver was first coined by Phidan, King of Argos, — 

about 860 B. c., the epoch of the building of 

Carthage, and 140 years after the building of 
Solomon’s Temple. 


MAGNA CHARTA. 

King John of England was forced to grant the 
Magna Charta, June 15, 1215, when the great seal 
was affixed thereto at Runnemede, a meadow 
between Staines and Windsor. The original Magna 
Charta is preserved in the British Museum. 


INTEREST, 


Till the fifteenth century no Christians were 
allowed to receive interest of money, and Jews 
were the only usurers, and therefore often ban- 
ished and persecuted. In England, under Edward 
VI, interest was forbidden entirely from religious 
motives. 

TORY. 


” 


The term ‘‘ Tory,” as applied to an English 
political party, was given about 1678. 


HAIR POWDER. 


Hair powder came into use in England in 1590, 
and in 1795 a tax of a guinea was laid upon per- 
sons using it. 

FILES. 

Files as instruments of handicraftiness are of 
very early origin, being mentioned in the Old 
Testament (1 Samuel, xiii, 21), 1093 B. C. 


GLASGOW. 


Glasgow, Scotland, obtained a charter under | 
James II, 1451; made a royal burgh by James VI 
(afterwards James I of England) 1611; wasted by 
fire, 1652; received charter from William and Mary, 
1690. 

CALCUTTA. : 

The growth of Calcutta dates from 1696, in 
which year the English were permitted to establish 
a factory there and the following year to secure it 
by a fort. 

SHAVING. 

Shaving was introduced among the Romans 
about B. c. 300. Pliny says Scipio Africanus was 
the first Roman who shaved every day. Subse- 
quently the first day of shaving was regarded by 
the Romans as the entrance upon manhood, and 
celebrated with great festivities. 


POETRY. 


‘*Minto and Other Poems,” by Oliver 
Crane, D. D. There is quite enough of 
poetic quality in the poems collected in this 
volume to justify the author in writing them. 
We are not so sure as to their fame before 
the public. ‘‘ Minto,’ the longest poem in 
the volume, is an Indian dithyrambic elegy, 
of the usual type, and which depends for its 
effectiveness on a flow of melodious and well- 
constructed lines. The religious poems, 
which are rather numerous, reach the same 
standard, but hardly rise higher. The 
freshest examples in the collection are the 
lightest poems, such as ‘‘Only a Baby,” or 
‘* Don’t Stop my Paper, Printer.”” The author 
possesses considerable skill in poetic transla- 
tion as is shown by several examples in this 
collection. We have one (p. 230) in the 
translation of ‘‘ Mignon.’’ We suggest that 
the lines on the opposite page, ‘‘ The Better 
Land,”’ should be called an ‘‘zmztation of 
Goethe's ‘ Mignon’ intended as the dirge of 
a husband over the bier of his much-lamented 
wife,” and not as it is called in this volume, 
‘*A Parody,’ unless the author wishes to 
make the husband and his grief ridiculous. 
Dr. Crane is one of the many who have tried 
their hand on the translation of Dzes Jre. 
This collection contains five English metrical 
versions of that great poem of the medieval 
Church. They all preserve the verse struc- 
ture and assonant double syllable ‘‘ rhymed 
endings of the original.”” They will all bear 
study and are the most interesting things in 
the collection. The other four contain 
interesting points that are well worth preserv- 
ing, but the first is, on the whole, we think, 
the best, though the thirteenth stanza in either 
of the others is better than this in the first: 

‘*Thou who Mary pardon wordedst, 


Who the thief on Calvery heardest, 
Hope to me, too, Thou affordest.”’ 


~ Ketcham, $1.25. 


Dr. Crane, we may add, is the author of an | 
excellent version of Virgil’s A‘neid in Eng- 
lish hexameters. New York: Wilber B. 


MUSIC. 

**Laudes Domini.”’ Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Songs for the Sunday School,’’ which 
was brought out by the same publishers in 
1881, had a sale of about 200,000 copies, 
and has done much to elevate the tone of 
this department of service. Singing is natur- 
ally a delight to the young; they will sing as 
they will eat, without discrimination; but it 
makes an immense difference whether they 
perform rollicking nonsense or JLaudes 
Domint,—the praises of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This work has been prepared in 
response to a demand for one which should 
contain more of the hymns and tunes used 
in the Church service, as well as several 
more recent productions which have proved 
of permanent worth. It contains pieces 
new and old, melodic and harmonic, artistic 
and plain, and will be found adapted to the 
present needs of all Sunday schools. New 
York: The Century Company. , 

‘* Regal Beauties” is no misnomer for the 
series of eight hymns, songs, and poems, 
printed on extra super-calendered paper. 
They are original and beautiful, and among 
the most delicately designed of any similar 
publications which have yet been offered to 
the public. The size is large 4to, 834 x 14 
inches, the covers being the best of heavy 
bristol board, with pebbled surface, ragged 
edges, and water-color designs by American 
artists, each cover being embellished by two 
attractive pictures. The following have 
been selected for this unique style: ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
‘* Dora,” ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” ‘Abide with 
Me,” ‘‘ Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,”’ 
‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
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Proud?”’ and ‘‘My Faith Looks up to 
Thee.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

‘¢Songs of the Morning,” a new book for 
Sunday schools, by Rev. I. Baltzell and 
Rev. E. S. Lorenz, is an entirely new col- 
‘lection of Sabbath school: music, with new 
hymns, new music and new arrangement; 
includes also a large number of standard 
hymns, making the book a suitable one for 
all occasions. This will be the only new 
book of these authors this year, and will 


undoubtedly be very popular. Dayton: 
Rev. W. J. Shuey, 30 cents. 
‘‘In Musical Instruments and _ their 


Homes.” By Mrs. Mary E. Brown and 
William Adams Brown. The uncommon 
amplitude and beauty of this collection 
which Mrs. Brown has been long completing 
at large expense in money, and at an even 
greater one in patience and time, have been 
known to many musicians in this section of 
the country. The large quarto before us is 
at once a deserved record of it of, the most 
substantial nature; and, to a considerable 
extent, an invaluable reference-guide to the 
student of the comparative development of 
the art of music among various peoples and 
in different epochs. In the preface to the 
volume the genesis of this collection of Mrs. 
Brown (who is perhaps better known as Mrs. 
J. Crosby Brown), is stated as not being 
much more significant than in many other 
instances of artistic pursuit. A traveling 
friend secured for her a few specimens of 
choice Italian instruments when in Florence. 
Their new owner became curious and in- 
terested in adding to them. Presently en- 
larging her field she began to try to secure 
representative instruments of European, 
Asiatic, African, American and Polynesian 
manufacture. Little by little, and addition 
by addition, the specimens augmented. 
After many years of such an enjoyable and 
novel undertaking and pastime, which must 
have involved an amount of travel and cor- 
-respondence unusual in any similar attempt, 
the collection of Mrs. Brown has reached 
such size and beauty as to be a monument to 
her taste and enterprise. The present 
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printed catalogue has now been made, 
leisurely, at the repeated wish of connoisseurs 
and friends. The number of the plates is 
thirty, in full page, with sufficient cuts to 
each page to fill but not overcrowd it. The 
mechanical facts as to the length, breadth, 
materials, etc.; are noted in connection with 
the drawings. In necessary and most use- 
ful supplement to the illustrations are the 
extended chapters of text contributed, set- 
ting forth descriptive, scientific or historical 
matter convenient to the musician consulting 
it. In Oriental instruments, new and an- 
tique, Mrs. Brown has been especially for- 
tunate, and a nice comparative study of the 
growth of a given vehicle of musical art can 
often be thereby made. The portion of the 
collection relating to the instruments of 
music employed among the Indians of our 
own country should be of particular signifi- 
cance to those persons who have concerned 
themselves with the red man's occupations 
in such piping times of peace as he allows 
himself; and the chapter in which the sub- 
ject is discussed is notably interesting. 
Specimens of the drums, pipes and rattles 
of the Sioux, the Apaches and the Zuni 
tribes are presented. In respect to Polynesia 
there seems to have been either less material 
or, perhaps, some difficulty in securing a full 
representation. We have, however, the 
Fijian nose-flute, some curious Papuan in- 
struments and a conch-shell trumpet, a re- 
markably ingenious though simple vehicle 
for its purposes— the enhancement of a state 
festivity or a religious function. Inthe pre- 
paration of the letter-press and the drawings, 
Mrs. Brown has had the able assistance of 
Mr. William Adams Brown, her son, men- 
tioned in the title-page, to whose handiwork 
and knowledge of the subject of national 
music a very important proportion of the 
volume is thus to be credited. The book at 
once appeals to the amateur and the pro- 
fessional taste and esthetic sense. In the 
working library or the household it is a work 
of pleasurable instruction and the attest of 
a design carried forward to a rare extent. 
Since the publication of the volume the 
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formal announcement of the generous dona- 
tion of the collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, by Mrs. Brown, has been 
made, and the public will be able to inspect 
it and learn from it at leisure before long. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

HISTORY. 

‘*The Household History of the United 
States and its People, for Young Ameri- 
cans,’’ by Edward Eggleston, a work which 
combines beauty and utility, is published in 
two forms. First, a school edition with 
questions, blackboard illustrations, geo- 
graphical studies, and other apparatus for 
the use of teachers. Second, an edition in 
which the questions, etc., are omitted and 
the text enlarged, with additional illustrations 
and a few other changes to fit it for distinct- 
ively household use. Not boys and girls alone 
but young people who have yet to make them- 
selves familiar with the more important feat- 
ures of their country’s history, and the older 
who desire to review the great chain of events 
which constitute the United States a prosper- 
ous and powerful republic, have here a book 
the most complete that it would seem possi- 
ble to prepare. The author, while making 
statements clear and explicit, has interspersed 
them with picturesque details and anecdotes 
such as lend the charm of a human and per- 
sonal interest to his broader facts. Written 
thus with animation, sympathy, and a 
judicious mingling of imagination, Mr. 
Eggleston’s history is likely to reverse the 
opinions of students who find this branch 
irksome, and consequently give better fur- 
-nmished minds to our coming men and 
women. The liberality with which the 
publishers have availed themselves of so 
many of the resources of the modern art of 
illustration, enhances the value of the work 
and is one of its great attractions. Many 
of these designs are founded on rare prints 
or taken from ancient drawings not before 
engraved. Illustrations of costume, armor, 
inventions, implements, sea and river craft, 
vehicles, and of manners generally, afford a 
body of knowledge regarding civilization. 
The maps possess peculiar features of a 
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kind that will be generally commended. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. , 

‘‘The History of the Roman Republic.”’ 
Abridged from the History of Professor 
Mommsen. By C. Bryans, Assistant Mas- 
ter in Dulwich College, and F. J. R. Hendy, 
Assistant Master in Fettes College. While 
the merits of Professor Mommsen’s history 
have long been established, its formidable 
size has made others besides the more 
youthful students shrink from attempting it, 
and few, if any, whose study is to teach this 
branch will deny that an abridgment meets 
a long-felt want. Of course, among those 
who have conquered the difficulty and 
become thoroughly versed in the history of 
the ancient republic, there may be some who 
will complain of the narrow scope of this 
compared with the greater work. ‘There is 
small danger that the well of wisdom and 
imagination from which the present draught 
is drawn will be neglected; it is far more 
reasonable to suppose that in every case 
possible the abridged will invite to the un- 
abridged, advancing the student by a way to 
him much less arduous. As is easily seen, 
the author’s object has been to present 
salient points clearly. Boys will not have 
occasion to turn from his pages in resentment 
of the attempt to write down to their level. 
The arrangement is in periods, viz.: First, 
anterior to the monarchy; second, from the 
abolition of the monarchy to the union of 
Italy; third, from the union to the sub- 
jugation of Carthage and the Greek states; 
fourth, during the revolution; fifth, estab- 
lishment of the military monarchy. An 
essay on the sources of Roman history forms 
a valuable introduction. ‘There is an index 
which, though not voluminous, is adequate. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ROMANCE. 

No reader of Mr. Kirkland’s two novels 
can fail to be struck by the simple, epic 
manner of the author. His easy way of 
making his characters and their daily action 
pass before our eyes seems to be the result 
of no artistic process on his part, but a 
simple, natural unfolding of a fragment of 
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the human history. There can be no doubt | 


but that there is art in the way the narrative 
takes on interest, movement, color, the 
tumult and mystery of life; but the author’s 
method is hidden in his book just as nature 
hides the shaping impulse she is always giv- 
ing, apparently leaving everything to fulfill 
itself. Mr. Kirkland sees necessity for com- 
plicated explanations, dissertations on mo- 
tives, and analyses of character. He is 
busy showing us phases of life with which 
he is familiar and which he loves and be- 
lieves in; and as he writes, it is evident that 
ardent memory kindles thought, pen fol- 
lows, and every touch of fun and pathos 
stirs his own laughter and his own tears. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘*The American Book of Church Ser- 
vices.”” Arranged by the Rev. Edward 
Hungerford. We do not discover in this 
manual of worship for use in non-liturgical 
Churches the distinct and national charac- 
teristics which seem to be implied in the 
title of ‘‘The American Book.’ In fact, 
we do not see anything distinctly American 
in the manual, excepting possibly the free- 
dom of the compiler in proposing such a 
revolution. The manual contains not only 
a longer and shorter morning service, the 
selections for responsive readings which are 
now practiced so generally in the non- 
liturgical Churches, and baptismal and com- 
munion services, but full orders of service 
for the celebration of matrimony, for funer- 
als, and other occasional ministrations; also 
an ample list of ‘‘ Selections of sacred music, 
with references for the guidance of pastors 
and choristers.”” Much taste and good 
liturgical feeling is shown in the compilation 
and in the arrangement of this manual. The 
author does not, however, appear to under- 
stand that movements (or reforms, as he 
would call them) of the kind that he con- 
templates are brought about by growth, and 
not by such methods of simple revolution. 
It is the power of an idea or of a principle 
which has controlled the services of the non- 
liturgical Churches, and given them a char- 
acter which makes it impossible for them to 
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emulate the peculiar merits and graces of 
the liturgical Churches without abandoning 
their own ideals. ‘There is an old saying to 
the effect that ‘‘Johnny cannot have his 
cake and eat it too.’’ Churches that have 
put forward their pulpit and held to preach- 
ing as the great public function of the 
Church have always found services modeled 
on those of the English Church a burden 
and a hindrance. The present manual ap- 
pears to us to run too much in this groove. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

‘* Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of All 
Ages Classified Subjectively and Arranged 
Alphabetically.’’ Compiled by Robert Christy 
This is a large collection of proverbial say- 
ings from all ages and languages, arranged 
each under its own subject, and the subjects 
in alphabetical order. The source from 
which the proverb is derived, is given gen- 
erally, but too indefinitely for the highest 
usefulness. It does not help the student 
much to be told that a certain proverb is 
Italian, German, Greek or Chinese, or that 
it comes from Shakespeare or the Bible. 
The compiler should be a nearer guide than 
this, and we are in doubt even as to a great 
many of his assumed sources, loosely given 
as they are. We note some repetition in 
the collection; for example, No. 1 under 
‘*Woman” reappears in No. 38 under the 
same. The author does not distinguish 
sufficiently between proverbs, epigramatic 
phrases or good sayings. His collection 
contains much that does not belong and 
per contra the omissions are very vexatious, 
though this is a criticism so much to be 
expected that it would require us to print 
another collection to support it, The trans- 
lations are made unequally, as if collected 
from. different hands, as we assume they 
are, and not worked over by the present 
compiler. The best version of particular 
proverbs is not always given; for example, 
No. 73, under ‘‘ Poverty’’—‘‘When money 
is sent flying out of the window, it’s poverty 
comes in at the door,” is a poor exchange 
for ‘‘Love flies out at the window when 
poverty comes in at the door.”’ So largea 
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collection cannot fail of being both rich and 
useful. 
what it is has required a great deal of work. 
The collection is well arranged and pub- 
lished in excellent style. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 16mo, two volumes. 

‘‘Miscellaneous Readings and Recita- 
tions,’— humor, pathos, and eloquence,— 
for public and social entertainment, and for 
use in schools and colleges, edited by Hattie 
E. Holmes, has just been published. Miss 
Holmes is a successful teacher of elocution 
as well as a popular reader and speaker, 
and with a full acquaintance with the prac- 
tical wants of the profession has produced a 
book unequaled by any similar work ever 
issued from the press. Every student and 
teacher, as well as lover of reading, who 
desires a first-class collection of recitations, 
should have a copy. Philadelphia: The 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
r2mo, cl., $1.50. 

‘Religious Reconstruction,” a work from 
the pen of the Rev. Minot J. Savage, is a 
decided contribution to the liberal school of 
religious thought, of which the distinguished 
Boston pastor is so able an exponent. The 
book is, as the author’s preface says, ‘*‘ An 
earnest attempt to answer earnest questions 
that have come to me from all over the 
land.”” How well these questions are an- 
swered the reader will learn by consulting 
the book’s pages. The Rev. Mr. Savage 
is an advanced thinker, and takes advanced 
ground, but it is always good tenable 
ground, measured by the standard of his 
school of religious thought. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 


‘*The Last of the Huggermuggers, a | 


Giant Story,” by Christopher Pearse Cranch, 
well known as a poet and essayist, tells of 
John Cable’s adventures in a queer country 
where lived Mr. and Mrs. Huggermugger, 
the last of a giant race doomed to extinction 
by the disclosure of a secret. John Cable, 
better known as little Jacky, goes to sea, is 
shipwrecked, and with several companions 
is thrown upon an island where trees and 
shells are of gigantic proportions. Poor 


It might be better, but to make it 


Mrs. Huggermugger fades away because the 
secret has been disclosed by a jealous dwarf, 
and Mr. Huggermugger, coming to America 
to join Mr. Barnum, dies at sea. The story 
is full of strange adventures, quaint conceits, 
and odd situations. It is in a modern 
style after the curious ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
and is very interesting reading. ‘The illus- 
trations are numerous. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


William H. Reiding, who made acareful inspec- 
tion of the great Clyde ship-yards during the past 
summer, gives a picturesque description of them 
in the April Scridner’s, showing the various stages in 
‘¢ The Building of an Ocean Greyhound.” 

Mrs. James T. Fields tells, in the April Scridner’s, 
of some remarkable literary treasures in her late 
husband’s library— memorials of the Edinburgh 
circle, Scott, De Quincey, John Wilson, and Dr. 
John Brown. 

The new volume in the ‘‘Ancient and Modern 
Library, of Theological Literature” will be the 
‘« Prose Works of Bishop Ken.” The interest 
taken in the Dean of Wells’ recent biography of 
Ken has revealed the fact that such a volume as 
this would be very welcome. It includes some 
important but well-nigh lost sight of essays, papers, 
and sermons from his pen. The preface by Rev. 
Canon Benhaven furnishes a brief account of the 
works and life of the author. 

Brentano’s have opened a branch at No. 430 
Strand, London, which they intend to make the 
headquarters of Americans in Europe, as is already 
the case with their house in Paris, by offering them 
facilities for keeping informed, of the doings of 
American authors and publishers. 

Laurence Hutton, the literary reviewer of Harfer’s 
Magazine, has in preparation an article in which he 
will embody some of the curious poetical inscrip- 
tions written by authors in presentation-copies of 
their work. 

Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, is the latest 
literarian to lay aside, temporarily, weightier work 
and indulge in the writing of fiction. He is re- 
ported to be writing a tale describing country life 
in Ireland a century ago. 

Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Company have is- 
sued, in a bound volume, the numbers of the Book- 
worm, a publication devoted to love of books and 
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bindings, The curious in such matters will find in 
its pages much entertaining and useful matter. 
Perhaps the cuts are the most valuable portion of 
it; some of them are excellent. 

Leon Mead is about to publish, through the 
United Service Publishing Company, two novels, 
one a translation from the French, the other an 
original fiction dealing with Munich hfe. The 
same author is at present engaged upon a boys’ 
story of adventure for a well-known magazine. 

It is said that Mr. Du Chaillu’s book on the 
Norsemen has practically been reset for the sixth 
time, the author having made discoveries and re- 
visions which involve important changes and ad- 


ditions. The whole work wiil probably appear in 
March. 
Mrs. Erving Winslow’s course of lectures on 


‘* The English Dramatists” will be delivered atthe 
Berkeley Lyceum at 2 o’clock on March 20, 22, 27 
and 29 and April 3 and 5. Among those who have 
invited Mrs. Winslow from Boston are Mrs. G. S. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. Henry C. 
Potter, Mrs. William Amory, Jr., Mrs. Benoni 
Lockwood and Mrs. David Dudley Field, Jr. 

Mr. W. Cushing has succeeded in making ar- 
rangements for the publication of his ‘‘Anonyms,” 
and the printers have commenced work upon it. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, the author of ‘‘ Mad- 
rigals and Catches,” and a well-known contributor 
to the Century ‘‘ Bric-a-brac,” Saint Nicholas, Har- 
per’s *‘ Drawer,” etc., is preparing a collection of 
his more serious poems for publication. A third 
edition of ‘‘ Madrigals and Catches” will soon be 
published by F. A. Stokes & Brd. Mr. Sherman 
is an instructor of mathematics in the School of 
Mines, Columbia College. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press, in commem- 
oration of the Centennial anniversary of the In- 
auguration of Washington, a unique limited edition 
of Irving’s Life of Washington, in five volumes, 
with 130 steel plates and 70 wood-cuts printed on 
India paper and inlaid in the text. The plates in- 
clude portraits of all the noteworthy generals and 
statesmen of the American Revolution. But 300 
sets will be issued, and the price to subscribers will 
be $50. 

The Book Buyer prints the following brief account 
of Miss Kathraine Prescott Wormeley, translator of 
Balzac and author of ‘‘ The Other Side of War,” 
reviewed in our last number: ‘‘She was born in 
Suffolk, England, on July 14, 1832, and now lives 
in Newport. Her father was Admiral Ralph Ran- 


dolph Wormeley, of the British Navy, a native of. 


Virginia, who diedin 1852 at the ageof sixty-seven. 


He was a grandson, on the mother’s side, of John 
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Randolph; and for some time preceding his death 
he lived in Boston. Miss Wormeley’s mother was 
a niece of Commodore Edward Preble, of the 
United States Navy. In the Civil War Miss 
Wormeley was at the headquarters of the United 
States Sanitary Commission with the Army of the 
Potomac, during the Peninsular campaign, taking 
an active part in relieving the sufferings of the 
wounded. Miss Wormeley has an elder 
and a younger sister, both of whom are married 
and both of whom are decidedly literary in their 
tastes. The elder of the two, Mary Elizabeth, 
married Randolph Latimer, of Baltimore, and is 
the author of numerous magazine articles and of 
several books. Miss Wormeley’s younger 
sister, Ariana Randolph, was born in England, as 
was Mrs. Latimer, and is the wife of Daniel Sargent 
Curtis, of Boston. 

A novelty is promised by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Company in the American edition of the 
Nineteenth Century for March in the shape of an 
American Supplement containing a series of papers 
by some of the foremost of our educators on the 
relation of examinations to education. This sub- 
ject has attracted considerable attention in England 
of late, having been started by the ‘‘Signed Pro- 
test” in the November Mineteenth Century. The 
present papers, presenting the subject from an 
American standpoint, will be by ex-President Mc- 
Cosh of Princeton, Presidents Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Angell of the University of Michigan, 
Carter of Williams, Pepper of Colby, Magiil of 
Swathmore, Sharpless of Haverford, and Rhodes 
of Bryn Mawr, Chancellor John Hall and Dr. 
Howard Crosby of the University of the City of 
New York, Professors Thompson of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harper of Yale, Cook of the 
University of California, Harris of Concord, David 
Swing of Chicago, and Rogers of Haverford, Dr. 
Burnham of Johns Hopkins, and Hamilton W. 
Mabie and Barr Ferree of New York. The Sym- 
posium promises to form a most important contri- 
bution tothe discussion of a very difficult question 
of educational methods. 

John E. Curran, author of ‘‘ Miss Frances 
Merley,” has in Scriéner’s for April and May a story 
of life in the French quarter of New York — 
entitled ‘‘. Jeanne.” 

Pictures showing stages in the building of the 
great ocean steamers, the ‘‘City of New York” 
and others, illustrate Mr. Rideing’s article on 
‘‘Ocean Greyhounds” in the April Scrzéner’s. 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist—a great 
literary genius little known in this country—is the 
subject of an interesting paper in the April Scridner’s. 


Answers to Questions in this number will appear in the June issue. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOBRIQUETS. 
| C. H. CHASE. 
What is called the ‘‘ Manchester of Saxony’? 


I. 
2, What was called the ‘‘City of the Blind”? 
3. What is called the ‘‘Garden of Provence’? 
4. What is called the ‘‘City of Peace’”’? 
5. What is called the ‘‘ Little Town of 
Prophets’? 


6. What is called ‘‘Little Paris’’? 

7. What is called the ‘‘City of Palaces”? 

8. What is called the ‘‘City of the Plague’? 

9g. What is called the ‘‘City of a Hundred 
Towers’? 


10. What was called ‘‘Little Athens’? 

11. What is called the ‘‘Russian Manchester ’’? 

12. What is called the ‘‘ Birmingham of 
Belgium ”? 

13. What is called the ‘‘Redoubt of the Rhine’? 

14. What is called the ‘‘Corncracker”’? 

15. What is called the ‘‘Sacred Island’? 

16. What is called the ‘‘Bohemian Paradise”? 

17. What has been called the ‘‘Lion of the 
Sea”? . 

18. What is called the ‘‘Northern Giant”? 

19. What is called the ‘‘Solar City’’? 

20. What is called the ‘‘Wife of Chimborazo’’? 

21. Whai is called the ‘‘ City of Windmills’”’? 

22. What is called the ‘‘Nile of America”? | 

23. What are called the ‘‘Twin Cities’’? 

24. What is called the ‘‘Flowry City ’’? 

25. What is called the ‘‘City of the Prophet”? 


FACE TIOUS ZOOLOG ¥. 
WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN, 


1. What beast is often heard at political 
meetings ? | 

2. What two animals are usually found in 
chess rooms? 

3. What two animals are ever ex regl for 
fashionable sozrées ? 

4. What insect is most consulted by President 
Cleveland ? 

5. What mammal was an able English his- 
torian ? 


6. What animal requires constant cleansing? | 

7. What animal occupied the lower portion of 
the auditorium of theatres in Shakespeare’s time? 

8. What three animals are often found in 
printing offices? 

g. What animal is an adult male enjoying his 
evening repast? 


10. What fish is an incessant blower? 

11. What animal has no name? 

12. What bird is a religious polygamist? 

13. What quadruped is used for fuel in Ireland ? 

14. What animal is doubly bovine? 

15. What two insects are the most devout of 
animals? 

16. What twoanimals make the best physicians? 

17. What fish is most useful in weighing ? 

18. Which two animals are among the most 


easily broken ? 

Ig What insect is gu Shih eae! serviceable in 
hospitals? 

20. Tell your father, my son, which is the one, 
the man or the woman, that should provide for 
the wants of the family. 

21. What two animals did effective service in 
naval operations during the late American Civil 
War? . 

22. What three animals are sometimes seen 
adorning ladies’ heads? 

23. What birds should be most valued by dealers 
in edible bivalves? 

24. What two animals would it be prudent for 
rats to shun? 

25. What ten animals can render efficient aid 
in architecture ? 


SHAKESPEARE, 


G. A. MENDUM. 


26. In what play do these lines occur: 
‘* He will never follow anything 
That other men begin” ? 
27. Who has described Cleopatra as a ‘‘ brilliant 


antithesis”? 
28. Where does Walt Whitman say, ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare is incarnated, uncompromising feudalism in 


| literature”? 
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29. Name the only play of Shakespeare which 
is farcical. 

30. Name the only play of Shakespeare which 
is almost wholly in prose. 

31. What is said to have been the cause of 
Shakespeare’s writing the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor”? 

32. How long did it take him to write it? 

33. Whom did Shakespeare describe as ‘‘more 
an antique Roman than a Dane’”’? 

34. Who wrote a book called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and His Private Friends”? 

35. Who demonstrated that Shakespeare antici- 
pated Darwinism ? 

36. Who declared that ‘‘Caliban”’ was intended 
to signify ‘‘ Understanding apart from Imagi- 
nation”? 

37. Give date of the earliest allusion to the 
‘* Merchant of Venice.” 

38. When was it entered at Stationer’s Hall ? 

39. When was it published ? 

40. Where do we find the earliest allusion to 
‘** King John’? 

41. About what time were the sonnets written 

42. When was ‘‘ Cariolanus” published ? 

43. When was ‘‘ Cymbeline ” published ? 

44. About what time was ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
written ? 

45. When was it published ? 

46. At the end of what book was the ‘‘ Phoenix 
and Turtle” printed in 1601 ? 

47. To whom did Shakespeare dedicate his 
‘Venus and Adonis’? 

48. Who published Shakespeare’s sonnets ? 

49. Where does Shakespeare say, ‘‘Sad souls 
are slain in merry company’? 

50. In which sonnet does this line occur: ‘‘ Pre- 
cious friends hid in death’s dateless night” ? 


HISTORY OF MINNESOTA. 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 

26. Name the officer of the United States who 
delivered the first speech a Sioux ever heard? 

27. What was the former name of Fort Snelling, 
and when was it changed ? 

28. When and where was the first Sunday- 
school established in Minnesota ? 

29. Where was old Fort Ridgely ? 

30. When and where was the first saw-mill 
built in Minnesota ? 

31. When and where was the first flouring mill 
built in Minnesota ? 

32. The scene of what poem, by a distinguished 
author, was laid in Minnesota? 

33. After whom is Renville County named ? 


34. Who was the first territorial governor in 
Minnesota ? 

35. Where and when was the first bell used in 
Minnesota ? 

36. What city is called the ‘‘ City of Pines”? 

37. Where do we find the largest stone arch 
bridge in Minnesota, said to be the largest in the 
United States, and give dimensions? 

38. Who drew the first picture of St. Anthony 
Falls and when? 

39. What region in Minnesota is known as the 
‘* Burnt Region”? 

40. What lake was called by Hennepin the 
‘* Lake of Tears’’? | 

41. When was Minnesota admitted into the 
Union? Give date and year. 

42. What distinguished Minnesotian was a 
member of President Garfield's cabinet ? 

43. What is the name of the lake where the 
Mississippi River rises? 

44. When was the ordinance passed by the 
United States, excluding slavery forever from 
the territory from which Minnesota was carved ? 

45. What city in Minnesota can boast of having 
the highest ‘* Electric Light Mast” in the world, 
and how high is it? 

46. Who is the ‘‘ Miller King” of Minnesota? 

47. When and by whom was the first news- 
paper printed in Minnesota, and what was it called ? 

48. Where was ‘‘Andy Johnson County”? 

49. What city is known as the ‘‘ Zenith City”? 

50. What was ‘‘ Script’? 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARIA. 
C. H. CHASE. 

51. What poem was composed ‘‘ in the raw con 
ceit of the poet’s youth”? 

52. In what satire is Hillaris found, and who 
was he? 

53. Who was imprisoned for life for writing a 
tract against theatrical performances ? . 

54. Whois called the ‘‘ Brechin Poet” ? 

55. Who wrote ‘‘ Lochandhu” ? 

56. What poem has been called a ‘‘ Gazette in 
Rhyme”? 

57. The ‘‘ Eye of Greece,” what applied to? 

58. Who was called the ‘‘ Prose Homer of 
Human Nature’’? — 

59. What ballad is said to have suggested the 
plot of Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth”? 

60. What Greek historian died in 1380? 

61. Who was called the ‘‘ Scottish Hudibran” ? 

62. Give title of the first picture-book (educa- 
tional ) for children, that we have any record of ? 

63. Give author’s name, and when printed ? 
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64. What mask suggested to Milton the idea of 
the ‘‘ Mask of Comus”’? 

65. Where did Wordsworth write ‘‘ To a High- 
land Girl”? 

66. Whom did Walton call ‘‘ The Great Secretary 
of Nature and Learning” ? 

67. Give the text of the sermon that raised the 
Bangorian controversy ? 

68. What poem was written to celebrate the 
birth of Henry, son of James I? 

69. Whom did Gray call ‘‘A poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man”? 

70. By what name is Sir Bevis of Hampton 
known in Italy? : 

71. What American dramatist wrote a tragedy 
entitled ‘‘ Oraloosa”’ ? 

72. Who wrote ‘‘The Dyet of Poland,” and 
under what pseudo ? 

73. Who was the poet’s publisher of America? 

74. What is the most popular ballad ever writ- 
ten? | 

75. What English poet suggested for his epitaph 
‘Weep not for Me’’? 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
MRS, E. WRIGHT. 

51. To whom was the kingdom of Juda given 
by the senate of Rome, and what title was con- 
ferred upon him? 

52. How was the Holy Land divided in the 
time of our Redeemer? 

53. What were their names? 

54. In which one of these provinces was the 
lake of Genesareth ? 

55. From what did Percea derive its name? 

56. What fortress was situated in this place ? 

57. For what is this fortress memorable ? 

58. What districts of. the Holy Land are not 
mentioned in the New Testament? 

59. Who was tetrarch of Abilene at the time of 

the Baptist’s mission ? 
- 60. From what did Decapolis receive its name? 

61. What is said of the names of its cities ? 

62. What was Jerusalem called in very early 
times? 

63. What does the name mean ? 

64. After whom is Palestine named ? 

65. What city did David build on Mount Sion? 
66. For what was the city of Arimathea remark- 
able? . 

67. What is it now called? 

68. What city mentioned in the New Testament 
was between Ascalon and Accaron ? 

69. In what way is it mentioned ? 

70. What is Bethania now? 


71. What does the name Bethlehem signify ? 

72. What was Bethlehem commonly called? 
Why? 

73. What rendered it a place of noteamong the 
Jews? 

74. What gave it its greatest celebrity ? 

75. How many miles, and in what direction is 
Bethlehem from Jerusalem ? 


ROMAN LITERATURE. 
J. W. REESE. 

76. What encyclopedic work of the fifth cen- 
tury was frequently used in the Middle Ages as a 
school- book ? 

77. Who wrote a continuation of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War? 

78. Who was the first schoolmaster that reached 
the office of Consul? 

79. Who is the greatest Roman elegiac poet? 

80. What well-known oration was delivered in 
defense of the civil rights of a poet? 

81. What work contains the beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Psyche? 

82, What important treatise on medicine and 
surgery, of the first century, has come down tous? 

83. Who was the first great writer of hymns in 
Latin ? 

84. Whattwoauthors, one of the Augustan Age, 
the other of the third century, wrote poems on 
hunting ? : 

85. Who is the author of the oldest Roman de- 
scription of the world extant? 

86. What famous comedy is remarkable for the 
absence of female characters ? 

87. What celebrated philosophical work of the 
sixth century was composed during the author’s 
imprisonment? 3 

88. Who wrote the earliest Roman cookery- 
book ? 

89. Who are the writers of the ‘‘Augustan His- 
tory’? 

go. What poet of the Augustan Age is remark- 
able for the fact that throughout his works there is 
no mention made either of Augustus or of his mis- 
tress and associates ? 

gi. What work in Roman literature most re- 
sembles a modern encyclopedia ? 

g2. What poet has immortalized his sweethearts 
pet sparrow ? 

93. Who wrote an elegy on the death of. a par- 
rot? . 

94. What Latin writer has been pronounced 
‘« The greatest man of antiquity” ? 

95. What distinguished Roman wrote tragedies 
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which were adopted as models by the French tragic 
writers, Corneille, Racine, and others? 

96. What is the most important Roman treatise 
on architecture extant? , 

97. Who was the most learned man and the 
most prolific author of ancient Rome? 

g8. What author of the second century was 
charged with employing magical arts to obtain the 
love of the rich widow whom he married ? 

99. What celebrated letter, written by a pagan 
governor, has been called ‘‘ The first apology for 
Christianity ” ? 

100. What three very important modern lan- 
guages are lineal descendants of the Latin ? 


PLANT FACETIA. 
MISS H. E, MC INTOSH. 


76. A kind of dress. 

77. Wand of office. 

78. A small bed, and a heavy weight. 
79. In an opera. 

80, One licensed drink. 

81. Has wings. 

82. For a Gourmet. 

83. A fair maid of ancient days. 
84. Imperial money. 

85. Spoken of as a pawnbroker. 
86. To languish. 

87. Emblems of peace. 

88. Rape. 

89: A depressing color. 

go. Little birds, and mo¢ granted in the garden. 
gi. Gives warm coats. 
g2. Capable of extension. 

93. A young girl, and an animal. 

94. A plant for the closet. 

g5. A kind of shoe, and part of a tree. 
96. A proof of vanity. 

97. Always off. 

98. Enticing. 

-99. Known to history. 
roo. One hundred years. 


ANSWERS. 


Answers to Questions that appeared in the February number. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARTA., 
C. H. CHASE, 


I. Wilhelm Muller. 
2. Ars Grammatica. lius Donatus. 
3. Wendell Phillips. 
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4. Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
5. Mariano Jose de Larra. 
6. In Steele’s Tattler, No. 49, it refers to Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings. 
7. Caius Valerius Catallus. 
8. Murcurius Civicus. 1643. 
g. Alfieri. 
10. Saemund Sigfussen, an Icelandic clergy- 


11. Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan's ‘‘ Rivals.” 

12. Alfred Tennyson. Lytton in ‘‘The New 
Timon.” 

13. In ‘‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt,” by George 
Wither. : 

14. Tobias George Smollet. 

15. Calandrine, in Boccaccio’s ‘! Decameron.” 

16, ‘‘ Faerie Queen.” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

17. John Somer’s Calendar. Oxford, 1380. 

18. Walter Mapes. 

Ig. Matt. O’Reardon. 

20. Wilkie Collins. 

21. ‘* The Whig Bible.” 

22. Geneva. 1562. 

23. ‘* Adieu, Jeanne, adieu,’— addressed to his 
favorite granddaughter. 

24. King Arthur, in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King.” - 

25. By a ‘‘Society of London Licensed Victu- 
allers,” in 1796. 


Matthew v., 9. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
MRS, E. WRIGHT. 
A knowledge of Biblical antiquities. 
Mosul. 
Sardanapolis II. 
4. By Cyaxarias, king of Media, and Nabo- 
polassar, viceroy of Babylon. , 
5. 620B. C. 
6. Botta and Layard. | 
7. That at an early period, before the Christ- 
ian era, the arts of life were better known and cul- 
tivated in those countries than at the present day. 
8. Sidon. 
g. Tyre. 
10. Babylonia. 
11. The eastern country. 
12. Ninive. 
13. Jewish antiquities. 
14. The western country. 
15. On account of its fertility. 
16. Because it consisted of seven districts. 
17. Year. 
18. The river. 
19. August and September. 
20. Thebes, or the great Diospolis. 
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21. For its ruins. / 60. 
22. Menzaleh. 61. 
23. Moses. 62. 
24. Tanictic. 63. 
25. Alexander the Great. 64. 
65. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. 66. 
J. W. REESE, oF: 
eee 68. 
26. Lactantius Firmianus, 6 
27. C. Silius Italicus. (25-101 A. D.) 9: 
28. Rhetorica ad Herrenium. (About 80 B. c. 
Author uncertain.) = 
29. M. Porcius Cato. (Cato the Elder.) = 
30. Plinius Cecilius Secundus (Pliny the 73- 
Younger). Born A, D. 62. The letter describing 14- 
the eruption in 79 A. D. is the 16th of Book VI. 13° 
31. Q. Hortensius. (114-50 B. C.) 
32. Catothe Elder. His handbook ‘‘De re rus- 


tica”’ is still extant. 


Corneille (corn, eel). 
Burns. 

Byron ( B-iron). 

Stael (stay, ell). 
Whittier ( wittier). | 
Read (reed). 

Story. 

Chaucer (chaw, sir! ). 
Cowper (cow, purr). 
Wallace (wall, ace). 
Gladstone. 
Bolingbroke ( bowling-broke). 
Webster (web, stir). 
Bacon (bay, con). 
Sidney (cid, knee). 
Bancroft (ban-croft ). 


CHARACTERS IN THE LYRIC DRAMA. 


WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


33. The Georgics ( Georgica) of Virgil. of: Fee Nggees ; 
: in 52. H.M.S. Pinafore; Sullivan. 
34. Biography. (Merivale, Romans under the The T - Hal 
Empire, Vol. VII, 248). So: Ee ee ee 
54. Don Cesar; Doellinger. 
35. Marcus Aurelius. Tannh -w 
36. The ‘De rerum Natura” of Lucretius. (98 or 235 on ae antett my apn 
95-55 B. C.) 56. The Little Tycoon; Spenser. 
37. Ap. Clandius Cecus. (Censor in 312 B, C.) p 57: - acco Little Galatea); Masse, (2) 
38. M. Fabius Quintilianus. (Quintilian). Died | *YS™210R) ~aeTubins: 
58. Robert the Devil; Meyerbeer. 
about 98 A. D. 
ease 59. Stradella; Flotow. 
39. Virgil. ig hid 
: ; 60. Fidelio; Beethoven. 
40. Cicero and Pliny the Younger. : 
is RAS Ge er ie 61. Indiana; Audran. 
41. The ‘‘/nustitutio Oratoria”’ by Quintilian. i 
; : 62. Merlin; Goldmark. 
42. C. Suetonius Tranquillus. (Born about 75 etn ; : 
ac 63. Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti. 
en Horice. 64. The Magic Flute; Mozart. 
‘Gat - 65. Mirella; Gounod. 
44. Virgil. 66. Buy dias: Macchi 
45. Ansonius. (His tenth Idyl,called ‘‘Mosella”’). 6 : es. a eas oie Eichb 
46. 55 or 568. c., by Creius Pompeius, (Pompey 7: . “i pisses eat 
68. The Tallisman; Balfe. 
the Great). Sey ee 
69. William Tell; Rossini. 
47. Comedy. Mad > pee 
48. Terence. (P. Terentius). Born 185 B. Cc. hi a me Sats aughter; Lecocq. 
49. Plantus. (T. Maceius Plantus). Died 184 iam ts: Bentsiod ner enee 
“jan 72. Gasperone; Millocker. ; 
50.” Ovid 73. The Trumpeter of Sackingen; Nessler 
- (sometimes ascribed to Kaiser). 
PLANT FACETLIZ, 74. (1) The Merry Wives of Windsor; Nicolai, 
MISS H. E. MC INTOSH. (2) Falstaff; Balfe. 
51. Dryden. 75. La Belle Helene; Offenbach. 
52. Sand. 
54. Landor (land, ore). LILLIE M. M’CABE, 
55. Johnson. 76. Variegated. 
56. Goldsmith. 77. A-small piece of artillery. 
57. Buckle. 78. A personal pronoun and a flat fish. 
58. Hemans (he, man’s). 79. A boy’s nickname and to lap. 
59. Dumas (do, ma). 80. <A color. 
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81. To shed, and a preposition. 
82. Chinese musical instruments,and a sheltered 


83. <A globular body. 

84. A diphthong, and a thing given to pacify. 
85. A shoemaker’s tool, and to wade through. 
86. <A letter, and duplicity. 

87. High; an object of aim. 

88. A carriage. 

89. The nickname of a man who one time 

made himself ridiculous; to set at liberty. 

go. To pursue. 

gt. Arich farming county in Pa.; cleared land. 
92. To grind. 

93. What all good nephews and nieces should 

do. 

94. Two. 

95. A large chain. 

96. <A fastener; a hollow metallic vessel. 

97. Youthful. 

98. A brink; excellence. 

99. Further. 
100. To prosecute. 


HISTORY OF ROYALTY. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ELIZABETH P. POPE, 
76. Louis XIV of France. 
77. Inez de Castro of Spain. 
78. Charlemagne. 
79. John. 
80. Elizabeth of York. 
81. Henry III of England. 
82. Edward III of England. 
83. Eleanor of Castile. 
84. Henry VI of England. 
85. Anne of Austria. 
86. Henry III of England. 
87. Elizabeth of England. 
88. Henry V of England, and Charles VI of 
France. 
89. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
go. Alfred of England. 
gt. Philippa of Haiwault. 
g2. Edgar the Saxon. 
93. Eleanor of Castile. 
94. Henry V of England. 
95. Edward the Confessor. 
96. Henry IV of France. 
97. The daughters of Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Provence. 
98. Henry VI of England. 
99. Henry III of France, 
100. Victoria, to the Cove of Cork, changing the 
name to Queenstown. 


the United States. 


CHARACTERIZA TIONS. 
CLARA J. MCKEAN. 
76. Shakespeare. 
77. Isabella, wife of Edward II. 
78. Gladstone. 
79. John Howe. 
80. Sophia Charlotte, wife of Frederick I of 
Prussia. 
81. Charles II of England. 
82. J. G. Whittier. 
83. Arthur, duke of Wellington. 
84. John Taylor. 
85. Christopher Columbus. 
86. Lancelot Brown. 
87. Sir Evan Cameron. 
88. John Murray. 
89. Chatterton. 
go. Southey. 
gt. Washington. 
92. Lord Byron. 
93. Shakespeare. 
94. Charlotte Corday. 
95. Dr. Johnson. 
96. George Herbert. 
97. Trinity College, Dublin. 
98. Madame Recamier. 
99. Rome. 
100. John Wycliffe. 


OPEN CONGRESS 


GENERAL MEADE, 


No. 253.—Please give a short sketch of Gen. 
Meade in QUERIES, and oblige : 
H. A. D., Troy, N. Y. 


Gen. George G. Meade was born in Cadiz, Spain, 
Dec. 30, 1815, and died in Philadelphia Nov. 6, 
1872. He graduated at West Point in 1845, served 
in the Florida war, and resigned Oct. 26, 1836. 
From 1837 to 1842 he was assistant-engineer in the 
Government survey of the delta of the Mississippi, 
the Texas boundary and the northeast boundary of 
On May Ig, 1842, he was reap- 
pointed in the army as second-lieutenant of topo- 
graphical engineers; served throughout the war 
with Mexico, was breveted first-lieutenant for gal- 
lant conduct, and on his return was presented with 
a sword by the citizens of Philadelphia. He was 
made captain of engineers in 1856, was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers Aug. 31, 
1861. On June 18, 1862, he was made major of 
topographical engineers, commanded acorps of the 
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army of the Potomac in the Maryland campaign, 
and was made major-general of volunteers Nov. 
29. On June 28, 1863, he was called to succeed Gen. 
Hooker in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
and on July 1-3 he fought the battle of Gettysburg. 
He was made brigadier-general in the United 
States army July 3, major-general in the United 
States army Aug. 18, 1864. From July 1, 1865, to 
Aug. 6, 1866, he was in command of the military 
division of the Atlantic; in 1866-67 of the depart- 
ment of the East, and subsequently of the military 
district comprising Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


No: 254.—Give a few facts in regard to the 
family of the wife of George Washington. 

W. M., Chicago, Ill. | 

A correspondent, A. L. Thomas, Racine, Wis., 
sends us the following biographical memorandum, 
contributed first to the Richmond Dispatch by R. A. 
Brock, in response to a request for definite infor- 
mation concerning the family of Mrs. Martha 
Washington. It is a serious defect in our popular 
cyclopedias and even in Lippincott’s ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary” that they are silent as to the history 
of nearly all the illustrious women of our country, 
including Mary and Martha Washington. Here is 
Mr. Brock’s brief paragraph: 

‘*Martha Danbridge was born at her ancestral 
homestead, ‘ Eltham’ in New Kent County, Va., 
Sunday, May 8, 1732. Her maternal ancestor was 
the Rev. Orlando Jones, a native of Wales, who 
was established on the banks of the Potomac, and 
is buried in the ground of the old Bruton Parish 
church in this city, now the oldest English church 
in use in America, as it dates from 1632.” 


BOLIVAR. 


No. 255.— Give a brief biography of General 
Bolivar, sometimes called ‘‘The Washington of 
South America,” H. M. H., Sparta, Wis. 

Simon Bolivar is the man to whom, above any 
other person, South America owes its freedom 
from Spanish oppression. A native of Venezuela, 
after visiting England and the United States in 
1809, he determined to liberate his own country 
from foreign domination. After the insurrection 
of Caracas, April 19, 1810, he was sent to London 
to interest the British government in behalf of the 
insurgents, or ‘‘ patriots;” but finding this vain he 
entered the army under General Miranda, and 
fought in many successful engagements. The 


Spaniards, however, regained possession of Ven- 
ezuela, and Bolivar fled to Curacoa. Here, with 
the aid of the governor of New Granada, he raised 
a new army, with which he entered Caracas asa 
conqueror on August 4, 1813. He was hailed as 
the liberator of Venezuela, and appointed dictator 
for life. Six years later, at Angostura, he received 
the title of president, with the powers of dictator. 
He next freed New Grenada from Spanish rule, 
and attached it to Venezuela as a republic, under 
the name of Colombia, being rewarded with the 
presidency of the new state. In 1824 the Spanish 
were finally driven from Peru, and within three 
years the Bolivian code was adopted by Bolivia 
and Ecuador. But jealousies and conspiracies 
arose, and scarcely had the ‘‘liberator” of South 
America been appointed president for life, when 
he was ejected from the office and bitterly de- 
nounced as an ambitious adventurer. Venezuela 
separated from Colombia immediately. Bolivar 
retired to Cartagena in failing health, and died at 
San Padro in 1830, but not until the government 
of Bogota, repenting of its ingratitude, had voted 
him a pension of 30,000 piasters, with the thanks 
of the Colombian people. He died in the prime 
of life, at the age of 47 years. 
THE ‘‘OLD POWDER-HORN.” 

No. 256.— What is meant by the ‘‘Old Powder- 
Horn”? I believe the name is applied to some 
historical building. Can you tell me where it is? 

J. C., Chicago, III. 

The ‘‘ Old Powder-Horn,” an historical building 
at Williamsburg, Va., is in danger of falling in 
from neglect and decay. It was built by Sir Alex- 
ander Spotswood, governor of the colony, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, to store 
supplies in. But its greatest interest arises from 
the fact that it was the building in which the colo- 
nial ammunition was stored in 1775. Lord Dun- 
more seized the ammunition and moved it on board 
a man-of-war, the result being ‘‘ the first gathering 
of an armed force in the colony in opposition to 
royal authority.” In later years it was used asa 
market, church and stable. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

No. 257.— Where was the first normal school 
established ? W. L., Nashville, Tenn. 

The first normal school for the instruction of 
teachers was established at Paris, by law, Oct. 30, 
1794, and opened Jan. 20, 1795. This new design 
has since been followed in other countries, espe- 
cially in the United States. 
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A Monturty Review oF LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS OF THE Day. 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


SupscripTion :—In the United States and Canada, One Dollar 
a year. Clubs of seven copies at Six Dollars. Foreign, Six 
Shillings. Single copies, ten cents. 


To Contrisutors :—Contributions are solicited for pres 
on all subjects of general interest. The friends of higher 
education who are willing to promote the interests of this 
mode of instruction are invited to furnish a series of one hun- 
dred questions and answers for early publication. Contributors 
will please use due caution in compilation, as it isa part of the 
plan of publication that all rane should be known only to 
the contributor and the Editor before appearing in the 


magazine. 


To SupscriBers :— Persons ordering a change in the direc- 
tions of the magazine must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. All subscribers who do not receive their 
magazine promptly will please notify us at once. The receipt 
of the magazine will be a sufficient acknowledgement fora 
single subscription. When no time is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with the 
current number. Remit 4 Postal Note, Money Order, or 
Draft on New York. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to 


CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Publisher. 


37 and 39 Court St. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


During the past two months QUERIES has received 
accessions to its circle of readers at a rate almost 
unprecedented in the history of the magazine. 
The regular edition is now over thirty thousand. 
This gratifying result has been reached through the 
assistance of a considerable number of friends and 
old subscribers, who have very kindly solicited new 
subscriptions among their friends. One lady, a 
resident of the central part of New York State, 
has sent us forty-three new names, which is the 
largest number received from any one party this 
year. 


Within a few days there will be ready a new 
form of combination and premium offers, and of 
special inducements to those who will help QuERIES 
to still further extend its circulation. After the first 
of May this form will supersede all previous club 
or combination offers, of which our friends will 
kindly take notice. It appears desirable to retire 
the old forms in order to avoid confusion, which is 
liable to occur where so many accounts have to be 
kept. Those of our friends who have sent us new 
names in the past, will receive the new list of 
inducements before May Ist; others who may wish 
to see it will kindly send a postal card to that effect. 
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A number of Queries CLuss in different parts 
have made the ‘‘Question Department” of the 
magazine the basis for pleasant and instructive 
entertainments. The members have co-operated 
in finding the correct answers to the questions, and 
at their gatherings they have combined good men- 
tal exercise with pleasant social interourse. There 
should be more of these clubs started. 


‘*Queries with Answers,” second series, is a 
book containing, principally, the questions and 
answers published in QuERIEs in 1886. The full 
series of [oo questions on each subject under review 
is printed continuously; the answers are printed 
likewise in the back part of the book, and an index 
is prefixed which makes the book handy for refer- 
ence. The first edition was issued in cloth binding, 
only, and has been sold. A second edition’ is now 
ready and is issued both in cloth (at $1.00 post- 
paid) and in substantial paper covers (at 50 cents 
postpaid). When a number of copies containing 
questions only are desired for use in schools, such 
can be furnished at a considerably reduced price. 
This form is now used in several schools of high 


- standing. 


During the month of April the office of QUERIES 
will be removed to No. 258 Pearl St., to a building 
which has been purchased by the publisher and 
which is now undergoing such alterations as are 
necessary to fit it for a well-equipped publishing 
house. Our printing facilities will be greatly im- 
proved, and all kinds of Book, Art, and Job Print- 
ing will receive the best of attention. 


Subscribers are kindly reminded that subscrip- 
tions are payable in advance. QUERIES is sent to 
subscribers until they order it discontinued and all 
arrears are paid up. This, however, is done only 
for the convenience of our friends, and should not 
be construed as altering the fact that all subscrip- 
tions to this magazine, as to newspapers and peri- 
odicals generally, are due and payable in advance. 
The low price at which QUERIES is issued does not 
admit of much expenditure in the way of repeat- 
edly sending out bills for subscriptions, and our 
friends will greatly help the magazine by being 
prompt with their remittances. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after suffering from that loathsome disease, 
Catarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, at last found 
a recipe which completely cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped seveere to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., New York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


ARTISTIC PRINTING. 


The publisher of Querigs is prepared to give estimates on 
book, pamphlet, and catalogue printing of every descrip- 
tion. His facilities are unsurpassed, and his prices will be 
ep | egacseut A Promptness assured. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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THE GRAIN OF SALT. 


A lady finding a beggar-boy at her door 
gave him a meal of coffee, meat, and bread 
and butter, which he sat down in the area to 
eat. A moment afterward, however, he 
rapped beseechingly at the door again, and 
on its being opened remarked with his hand 


upon his heart, ‘‘If ‘I had but a little salt I 


should be perfectly happy.”’ 

Of course he got the salt. 

Human nature is always lacking some- 
thing. Oftentimes it were better off without 
its wishes, yet it is universally conceded that 
no permanent enjoyment can be had without 
the savor of health, which keeps good cheer 
fresh and preserves and sweetens life for 
the future. | 

The great, ruddy farmer pines because he 
has not won fame or position. ‘The famous 
man longs for the lusty health of the sturdy 
farmer. 

The grain of salt is wanting. 

How to secure and retain the savor of 
health in the midst of this rushing, nervous, 
over-worked generation is a problem worthy 
of our closest attention. It cannot be done 
with stimulants, which but spur on the over- 
worked nerves to fresh efforts, only to leave 
them more jaded and shattered. Nor with 
narcotics, which temporarily soothe, but to 
create an unnatural appetite, the terrors of 
which a De Quincy has so graphically por- 
trayed. 7 

It may be asked, what is the cause of this 
extreme nervousness, lack of appetite, lung 
trouble, deficient heart action, failing eye- 
sight, apoplectical tendency, etc. 
poisoned blood, caused by diseased kidneys, 
and the troubles indicated are, after all, but 
symptoms of advanced Kidney Disease, 
which is but another name for Bright’s Dis- 
ease. Unless remedied there will be acom- 
plete breaking down of the great blood-pu- 
rifying organs, the kidneys, and they will be 
excreted, piece-meal, through the urine. 

Now, in the spring of the year, owing to 
the extra work which has been put upon the 
Kidneys and Liver, through a meat diet dur- 


We reply, . 


ing the winter months, these symptoms are 
more pronounced, and the danger to the pa- 
tient correspondingly increased. It is there- 
fore imperative that the poisoned blood be 
eradicated, and that the Kidneys be put in 
complete health, which can be speedily and 
effectually accomplished by the use of War- 
ner’s Safe Cure, a tried and proved specific 
in hundreds of thousands of cases. 

Pursuing the path we have marked out 
you will possess the salt of content, without 
which life’s banquet is ‘‘flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. ”’ 


A HOME AND AN INCOME. 


Would you like to owna home of your own? If 
you have one would you like to increase your in- 
come by at least five hundred dollars per year? 
You say, ‘‘ Yes. Who wouldn't? Tell me how I 
can do it honestly.” Well, now, friend, you must 
be willing to investigate honestly. 

A colony is forming to -cultivate in raisin 
grapes a tract of land in Southern California. 
When in full bearing (three years old) raisin vine- 
yards yield, on an average, one hundred dol- 
lars net per acre yearly. Each member of 
the colony will have at least five acres at just 
what it costs to buy the land (which for a large 
tract is quite low) and cultivate it. This cost is 
very reasonable and payments have been so dis- 
tributed that any one who means business can 
make them without cramping himself. Payments 
made on the installment plan so that members do 
not have to leave home. ‘‘ Too much for a little,” 
do you say? ‘‘Savors of swindling’’? Suppose, 
however, it is true, friend, wouldn’t you be sorry 
to miss it? Do not misunderstand it; we are not 
pretending to give anything away. Everything is 
honestly paid for, but by making a large combina- 
tion it is done cheaply just as we say. The con- 
tingent fee on admission is three dollars. If you 
wish to know all about it send one dollar to the 
Exchange Bank, Elsinore. California, and full 
information and particulars will be sent together 
with guarantee to refund money if everything is 
not satisfactory. You can pay balance of member- 
ship fee if satisfied and receive certificate of mem- 
bership convertible at any time into the cash you 
have paid in. We are obliged to adopt this course 
as we Cannot waste time and money on those who 
do not mean business. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the Athlete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 ihches square floor-room ; some- 
thing new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
"@i Sive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, 
£ lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for illustrated circular, forty 

= engravings; nocharge. Pror. D.L. Down, 
Scientific ee and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New 
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OF A LIFETIME. 744 Broadway and 2 Astor Place, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
And 30 NORTH PEARL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., 


By ELIZA ALLEN STARR. | : —— DEALER IN-——~- ; 
American Genealogy, History, and 


General Literature. 
—®' Catalogue No. 56 ready February Ist, mailed 
whatever has appeared since that time and several FREE upon receipt of address. 


WANTED forthe MISSOURI 


; I pay an 
author. One volume, bound in azure and gold, | seekin 


ca Why goes it pay to act 
““ agent? Because arguments in favor of 
this washer areso numerousand convincing that sales 
are made without difficulty. Senton 2 weeks’ trial 
i pay axpenee of return if not peers eat & 
gee + Louiss MO.jaud £4 Bovimansn Kam Zack Oty 
; ° san ee. F) ew Zor. 
suitable for wedding gifts, $5.00. : a orevdidon Seeise’ haul ie as rane Se 
where Ihaveno Agent, Ask particulars about Free Trial. 


All orders should be addressed to | aaa Ra ana ee 


MISS ELIZA ALLEN STARR, | WEBSTER 


| 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the S : si 

299 Huron Street, 4 z CHICAGO, ILL. or the Family Paiviives tt or 


Including the poems published in 1867 with | 


never before published, with a likeness of the. 


with wide margins, in box, $2.50. Bound in 8 my 


white and gold, with wide margins, in white box, | 


Cataloguecs of 


RARE OLD AND NEW | hi if ITSELF f 
Sceonrihvd Gok 
BQ 0) KS Frequently issued, mailed on application. | eee ee ‘Wikteneed Bist azatians 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, | of 118,000 Words, 3000 ak Me 
24 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. | A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


WME DRUNKENNESS — * Bisaraphical Dictionary 


The Liquor Habit permanently cured. All desire for Alcoholic 2 gs s ge 
| A Dictionary of Fiction 


stimulants quickly removed without knowledge of the patient, 
if desired- Treatise for home cure mailed in confidence. 


The YALE HYGIENE Co., Box 1725, New Haven, Conn, | All it wi in Rank 
Bj Cans acaba Ee IE Be ES SS NE ONT: SRS in Une BOOK. 
The popular Sunday-School Singing Book, | v (es 3 
GATES Immense success, Over 40,000 copies already sold. | BOG mone Wordaiand nelly Fee. mere Hive 


trations than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 


nd ae ae ra ge Ee ae ad Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
MUSIC | This great song book for schools, singing the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
a classes, &c., contains 192 pp. of rudiments, exer- 


by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
SIGHT cises, songs, glees, &c. Brngle copies by mail, 


| 
| by leading College Pres’ ts of the U.S. and Canada. 
~h doz.: : | Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
ay : H. sehen ch Goat Hecrutnee, Pa. | G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 
' ie teed ee ee Oe: “ao te eto ee. CODA ai We 
Publishers and Boolsellers, 
740 AND 742 BROADWAY, - - - WNEW YORK CITY. 
Can supply any book mentioned in THE BIBLIOGRAPHER that is still in print. They make a specialty 
of supplying libraries and other large purchasers on the lowest terms. They carry full lines of all the 
Americrn publishers and are related to many of the Jargest houses as special agents. 


Estimates given on proposed lists, and inquiries of all sorts relating to books promptly attended to. 
Correspondence solicited. EPL 


AJ A Single copy, postpaid, 35cts. By express, $3.60 | 
ve dozen; $30 per hundred. | 
J.H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SCIENTIFIC RELIGION, =. 
OR HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRACTICE THROUGH THE < 
OPERATION OF NATURAL FORCES. cee 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. ee ea 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION.  —._— 


* 
ce PRESS NOTICES.  _- es 
A remarkable book, it is a message to humanity. —Memphis Daily Appeal. 
There is abundance of the curious and no little learning: to reward the reader 1 in the book. — Brooklyn = 
Eagle. : j 
i This book, when it comes to be known, must interest many people who find religion full of ney 
they do not understand.—Rochester (NV. Y.) Union and Advertiser. ce 


This book is an exposition of cultivated mysticism and of spiritism, far removed, however, from rape 
and materializing humbug. One of its leading lessons is unselfishness.— Concinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


Of the number of late volumes that mark the progress of psychical investigation, perhaps the book 7 
of Laurence Oliphant is most important, because it seeks to unite what is best of the different psychical 
(: __ theories and facts, and to apply psychical principles to the improvement of the social and economic con- 
ditions of human life.—Boston Globe. 


a9 While we cannot believe in Mr. Oliphant’s theories in essential particulars, we do believe the book 
see to be a valuable addition to religio-philosophical literature. There is a vast amount of valuable matter 
‘ : in it, instructive, suggestive, and inspiring. That some later writer will clear away the fog that obscured 
_. Mr. Oliphant’s vision, and caused him to see some things with imperfect sight, is certain; but, in the » 
meantime, the product of his experiences will help on the world to higher reaches. —Religio-Philosophical 


Journal ; 
Mr, Oliphant has endeavored to discuss the functions and characteristics of the subtle atomic forces 


iy an nature which are attracting increased attention on the part of the learned and thoughtful; show how 
aCe acted upon man morally, intellectually and physically; and to consider their practical bearing upon 
_ those biological and theological theories and problems which tend to confuse man’s religious instincts 
and cloud his perceptions of the beautiful, the"good afd the true. Finally, he offers the solution of 
as those problems. and theories which, under the operation of these forces, has heen revealed to him.—_ 
 * Spring efield (Mass.) Daily Union. 


_ Mr. Oliphant’s new book, will be found to be the strangest and most startling of the many books 
that we have had, hitherto, from his powerful and prolific pen. Mr. Oliphant sought his inspiraiion, 
when writing one portion of this extraordinary book, in the solitudes of Mount Carmel, where he evolved 
ee the part that will most astonish the reader.— The Wor ld, London. : : <P ete 


In the new teligion we have an Organon superior to “Aristotle's s and. Bacon’s. It opens up new 
; pecliek of knowledge. But it is scientific 1 in another sense. It belongs to the department of experimental 
knowledge.— Dundee Advertiser. a . 


| The book is not unfitted to be a touchstone to the wise, who will learn and increase . learning, ands: 
the ious class who are anxious to intrude into things they have not seen.— The Guardian, , s: 
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USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINED TASTE. 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY. — 
HIGHEST AWARD AT BRUSSELS, 1888. 


The finest Smoking Mixtures are of 
our Manufacture. 
FIFTEEN FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 
| Rochester, N. Y. 


CESTEP 


MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


Pencils are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention OQuERiEs ~ 
and send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. | 


of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO. AND 


ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, by using Soper’s | 


Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price $1.00, No previous 
knowledge of music whatever required. 
testimonials free, 


Place, New York. 


HAVE YOUR 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS BOUND | 


~In First-Class Style, at Reasonable Prices, at 


W. H. BORK’S BINDERY 


263 and 265 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Vis 


APRIL, 1889. 


Send for book of | 
Address The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park | 
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A BRAIN and NERVE FOOD. 
CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES 


'It has been used and recommended by. 
Bishops Potter and Stevens, President 
Mark Hopkins, Parker, Draper, and 
thousands of the World’s best Brain 
Workers. : 


_ Cures all forms of Nervous Disease, Im- | 
paired Vitality and Debility. 


It aidsin the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 


growth of children and prevents fretfulness. 
| It gives bright New Life and Health tothe Brain 
and Nerves in old and young. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by Mail, $1. 
. 56 W. 25th St., New York. 
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ORSETS ~ | 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this’ 


_ Country alone. 5 
| The Best Fitting and Best 

| Wearing Corset Ever Made. eae) iy 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE. © | 
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